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^TKe  Georgia  Historical  Quarterly 

Volum.  VII  MARCH.  1923  Numt*r  1 

EDWARD  LANGWORTHY  AND  THE  FIRST  AT¬ 
TEMPT  TO  WRITE  A  SEPARATE  HISTORY  OF 
GEORGIA,  WITH  SELECTIONS  FROM  THE  LONG- 
LOST  LANGWORTHY  PAPERS.  ^ 

By  Leonard  L.  Mackall, 

SAVANNAH,  GA. 

In  1847  the  Preface  to  William  B.  Stevens’s  History  of 
Georgia,  published  under  the  auspices  of  this  Society,  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that,  though  preceded  by  Hewitt’s  anony¬ 
mous  An  Historical  Account  of  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  the 
Colonies  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  (London,  I779» 

2  vols. ;  reprinted  with  notes  in  Vol.  I  of  B.  R.  Carroll’s 
Historical  Collections  of  South  Carolina,  New  York,  1836), 
yet  “the  first  attempt  to  write  a  history  of  this  State  alone, 
originated  with  Mr.  Edward  Langworthy.  This  gentleman  was 
first  a  pupil,  then  a  teacher  at  Whitefield’s  Orphan  House ;  ^ 
but  on  the  occurrence  of  the  Revolution,  he  became  warmly 
interested  in  the  rebel  cause — was  one  of  the  prominent 
‘Liberty  Boys’ — was  Secretary  of  the  Provincial  Congress  of 
Georgia,  and  ultimately  a  representative  of  the  State  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States.  Mr.  Langworthy  had  collected 
a  variety  of  papers,  and  from  his  peculiar  position  during  the 
period  of  our  difficulties  with  England,  must  have  been  pos¬ 
sessed  of  rare  materials  for  our  revolutionary  history.  He  left 
Georgia  after  the  establishment  of  the  Constitution,  and 
settled  in  Maryland,  where  he  died,  and  his  papers  have  never 
been  recovered.”  He  is  supposed  to  have  died  near  Elkton, 
Md.,  about  1800. 

I  This  paper  was  read  at  the  eighty-third  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Georgia 
Historical  Society,  Savannah,  April  la.  igaa. 
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He  was  elected  Secretary  of  the  Georgia  Council  of 
Safety  on  its  organization,  December  ii,  1775;  as  Secretary 
of  the  Georgia  Provincial  Congress  on  February  2,  1776,  he 
signed  the  credentials  of  the  first  Georgia  Delegates  to  the 
Continental  Congress;  he  was  Secretary  of  the  House  when 
the  first  Constitution  of  Georgia  was  adopted  (January- 
February,  1777),  as  appears  from  the  extracts  from  the 
Minutes  prefixed  to  the  first  printed  edition  (only)  of  that 
Constitution;  *  was  elected  to  the  Continental  Congress  on 
June  7,  1777,  taking  his  seat  on  November  17,  and  last  appear¬ 
ing  there  on  April  6,  1779.  He  signed  the  Articles  of 
Confederation  July  24,  1778.  These  facts  I  have  gathered 
from  documents  printed  in  Foret’s  American  Archives,  the 
Journals  of  the  Continental  Congress,  etc. 

C.  C.  Jones’s  Biographical  Sketches  of  the  Delegates  from 
Georgia  to  the  Continental  Congress  (Boston  and  New  York, 
1891)  adds  practically  nothing  to  Stevens  as  to  Langworthy’s 
life,  but  Jones  tells  us  that  Langworthy’s  “earliest  public  ap¬ 
pearance,  so  far  as  we  can  ascertain,  was  as  one  of  the  signers 
of  a  card  which  was  published  in  the  Georgia  Gazette,  on  the 
7th  of  September,  1774,  criticising  certain  patriotic  resolutions 
adopted  at  a  convocation  of  citizens  held  on  the  loth  of  the 
preceding  month,  and  protesting  against  their  being  accepted 
as  reflecting  the  sentiments  of  a  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Georgia.  In  that  card  he  appears  as  in  full  sympathy  with 
the  Royalists  in  the  Province.  That  his  political  views  under¬ 
went  a  sudden  and  violent  change  may  be  fairly  inferred  from 
the  fact  that  in  the  following  year  he  became  the  efficient 
Secretary  of  the  Republican  Council  of  Safety.  .  .  .  He  at  one 
time  held  the  position  of  Justice  of  the  Peace  for  the  County 
of  Chatham.’’ 


2  Printed  by  Lancaster,  Savannah,  1777.  There  are  copies  of  this  first 
edition  in  the  Library  of  Congress,  and  in  the  Library  Company  of  Philadeinhia. 
The  DeRenne  Library  has  a  complete  photostat  of  the  former.  Strange  to  say, 
both  copies  bore  the  autograph  signature  of  George  Walton  on  the  title-page.  The 
signature  has  been  torn  from  the  Philadelphia  copy.  The  extracts  from  the  Minutes 
printed  only  here  remained  unknown  to  the  compilers  of  the  Georgia  Refolutionary 
Records  I.  282  (igoS). 
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This  early  near-Royalist  “card,”  as  Jones  calls  it,  is  in 
fact  a  long  document  dated  August  30,  1774,  ^  signed  by  103 
persons,  including  James  Habersham,  Lachlan  McGillivray, 
Josiah  Tatnall,  Anthony  Stokes,  David  Montaigut,  Noble 
Jones  (whose  son  Noble  Wimberley  Jones  had  signed  the 
Tondee  Tavern  Resolutions  of  August  10,  against  which  these 
are  a  protest!),  James  Habersham,  Jr.,  Andrew  Hewat,  and 
others  still  “impressed  with  a  deep  sense  of  gratitude  to  the 
Crown,  and  to  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain.”  It  is  in¬ 
teresting  to  us  now  in  connection  with  the  fact  that  Lang¬ 
worthy  later  remained  convinced  of  the  American  patriotism 
of  the  traitor  General  Charles  Lee  (born  in  England  and  not 
related  to  Light  Horse  Harry  Lee)  of  whom  he  wrote  a 
well-known  Memoir,  which  with  Lee’s  essays  and  letters 
finally  appeared  in  London  in  1792,  and  was  promptly  re¬ 
printed  in  New  York  and  elsewhere.  It  is,  however,  only 
fair  to  add  that  though  Lee  was  dismissed  from  the  American 
army  his  treasonable  intentions  were  not  proved  until  1858 
(G.  H.  Moore’s  Treason  of  Charles  Lee).  As  just  mentioned, 
this  book  of  Langworthy ’s  (his  only  publication)  was  not 
printed  until  1792,  but  the  London  editor’s  Preface  states  that 
the  manuscript  had  been  in  his  possession  since  1786.  (Lee 
had  died  in  obscurity  in  1782.)  The  New  York  Public  Library 
has  a  three-page  folio  printed  prospectus  signed  “Goddard  and 
Langworthy,  Baltimore,  June  10,  1785”,  praising  Lee’s  char¬ 
acter  and  announcing  the  proposed  work  as  to  form  three 
volumes.  Evidently  these  Proposals  were  coldly  received  by 
the  American  public.  The  prospectus  reads  (omitting  imma¬ 
terial  passages)  as  follows: 

(Partial  Transcript  from  photostat  in  the  DeRcnne  Library  of  a 
Printed  Prospectus  in  the  New  York  Public  Library.) 

PROPOSALS 

For  Printing  by  Subscription, 

Miscellaneous  Collections 
From  the  Papers  of  the  late 

3  Cf.  Jones,  History  of  Georgia,  II.  iSff. ;  McCall,  vol.  It  ch.  i.  Ap¬ 
parently  the  document  has  never  been  reprinted  in  full  from  the  Georgia  Gasette 
(copies  in  Georgia  Historical  Society  and  Library  of  Congress).  Georgia  Revolu¬ 
tionary  Records,  I,  aSa  (1908)  merely  reprints  from  Wbitets  Historical  Collections 
and  ignores  the  reference  to  MSS.  in  Stevens,  II,  8if. 
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Major-General  CHARLES  LEE; 
consisting  of 

I  Pieces  on  various  Political  and  Military  Subjects. 

II  Letters  to  the  General  from  several  Persons  of  the  first 
Character,  both  in  Europe  and  America. 

Ill  Letters  from  the  General  to  his  Friends  in  Europe,  before 
the  late  War;  and  also  to  the  principal  American 
Characters,  both  civil  and  military,  during  his  Com¬ 
mand  in  the  Continental  Army: 
to  which  are  prefixed 
Memoirs  of  his  Lific. 

The  Whole  will  contain  a  great  and  useful  Variety  of 
military  and  political  Knowledge,  and  in  a  striking  Manner 
elucidate  the  Abilities  and  decisive  Conduct  of  this  great  and 
experienced  Officer: 

In  Three  Volumes. 

_ neque 

Si  Chartae  sileant,  quod  benefeceris, 

Mercedem  tuleris. 

Hor.  [Od.  IV,  8:  20-22] 

{page  two:)  To  the  Public. 

This  work  will  be  printed  in  Three  handsome  Octavo 
Volumes,  on  good  Paper,  with  an  elegant  Type,  neatly  bound 
and  lettered,  and  willtbe  sent  to  the  Press  as  soon  as  a  compe¬ 
tent  Number  of  Subscribers  can  be  obtained. 

The  Price  to  each  Subscriber  will  be  One  Guinea  .... 

As  the  Editors  are  determined  to  make  the  greatest  Ex¬ 
ertions  towards  rendering  this  valuable  Work  worthy  the 
Library  of  every  patriotic  Citizen  and  Soldier,  they  flatter 
themselves  their  Endeavours  will  meet  with  abundant  Success; 
and  to  remove  every  Prejudice  that  might  arise  against  a 
Publication  of  this  Nature,  they  beg  Leave  to  call  the  Attention 
of  the  Public  to  the  subsequent  Extract,  taken  from  the  Memoirs 
of  the  General’s  Life  [quotes  “the  most  ....  mind,”  pp.  68f. 
of  London  edition,  on  Lee’s  criticism  of  Washington,  etc.] 

Notwithstanding,  then,  the  Singularity  and  Eccentricity  of 
General  Lee’s  Character,  we  may  with  Justice  affirm,  that  he  was 
a  great  and  sincere  Friend  to  the  Rights  and  Liberties  of  Man¬ 
kind;  and  there  is  every  Reason  to  believe  that  this  grand 
principle  led  him  to  take  part  on  the  Side  of  America.  From 
his  Youth  he  was  bred  up  with  the  highest  Regard  for  the 
noble  Sentiments  of  Freedom;  his  Education  and  Reading 
strengthened  them;  the  Historians  and  Orators  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  with  whom  he  was  familiarly  conversant,  added  to  the 
sacred  Flame,  and  his  Travels  to  many  Parts  of  the  World  did 
not  tend  to  diminish  it. 

The  Volumes  now  proposed  for  Publication  will  testify  what 
he  sacrificed — what  he  did — and  what  he  hazarded  in  the  late 
important  Contest,  which  separated  the  Colonies  from  the 
Parent  State. 

Having  said  thus  much,  the  Editors  must  now  solemnly  de¬ 
clare,  they  have  not,  in  the  Composition  of  this  Work,  been 
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influenced  by  any  Party  Motives;  but  from  a  conviction  that 
“good  Name  in  Man  or  Woman  is  the  immediate  Jewel  of  the 
Soul.”  [Othello  III  3.]  In  several  Instances  they  have  sup¬ 
pressed  such  Passages  as  they  judged  might  be  prejudicial  to 
the  Reputation  of  particular  Men,  who  in  many  respects  have 
deserved  well  of  the  Community  . 

Goddard  and  I,angworthy. 

Baltimore,  June  10,  1785.” 

As  to  Langworthy’s  “History  of  Georgia”,  Jones  men¬ 
tions  the  prospectus  in  the  Georgia  Gazette  as  showing  that 
the  work  had  probably  been  actually  written  and  was  ready 
for  the  printer;  and  he  quotes  from  a  letter  from  Langworthy 
to  Seaborn  Jones,  the  MS.  of  which  was  then  in  his  (Jones’s) 
possession  and  is  now  in  the  New  York  Public  Library.  I 
will  read  it  in  full  in  a  moment. 

Nothing  further  seems  known  or  discoverable  about 
Langworthy  and  his  History  previous  to  an  auction  sale  by 
Samuel  T.  Freeman  &  Company  of  Philadelphia  just  five  years 
ago,  April  10,  1917.  The  sale  catalogue  kindly  handed  to  me 
by  Mr.  J.  Florance  Minis  (who  had  received  it  from  Dr.  1. 
Minis  Hays,  Secretary  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society) 
was,  to  be  sure,  very  vague  and  almost  worthless,  but  the  names 
of  Langworthy  and  General  James  Jackson  struck  me  at  once 
as  most  significant.  So  I  went  to  the  auction  myself,  bought 
for  the  DeRenne  Library  twenty-eight  lots,  mostly  manu¬ 
scripts,  but  including  also  rare  broadsides  and  a  slightly 
defective  copy  of  the  almost  unique  original  edition  of  Charl¬ 
ton’s  Life  of  General  James  Jackson  (Augusta,  1809).  The 
manuscripts  which  interested  me  most  were  two  letters  (and 
an  enclosure)  written  in  1795  from  Jackson  to  Langworthy, 
expressly  in  connection  with  the  latter’s  History;  and  it 
seemed  not  unreasonable  to  conclude,  as  intimated  in  my 
paper  on  the  DeRenne  Library  read  here  and  then  elaborated 
for  the  Quarterly  (June,  1918,  p.  65,  cf.  78),  that  these  two 
letters  and  much  of  the  other  material  from  the  same  source 
(“estate  of  the  late  George  M.  Conarroe,  sold  by  order  of  the 
executors  of  Nannie  D.  Conarroe”)  had  probably  once  formed 
part  of  Langworthy’s  collections.  There  can  be  no  uncer- 
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tainty  whatever  about  this  in  the  case  of  the  originals  of  the 
letters  to  and  from  Langworthy  which  I  am  about  to  read, 
but  there  is  necessarily  doubt  as  to  the  rest.  George  M. 
Conarroe  was  an  active  collector  of  miscellaneous  autographs, 
and  he  received  them  from  very  various  sources.  *  Thus 
lot  729  in  the  above  auction  is  a  letter  from  John  Berrien  to 
(iovernor  Jared  Irwin,  May  13,  1797,  accompanied  by 
a  letter  to  Conarroe  from  John  Macpherson  Berrien  dated 
November  26,  1851.  Also  the  pencil  memorandum  on  General 
Jackson's  letter  of  January  28,  1795,  was  most  evidently 
written  by  a  son  of  Jackson’s  not  before  18^7,  since  it  refers 
to  the  edition  of  the  Gazetteer  of  that  date,  so  this  particular 
MS.  may  well  be  a  copy  made  and  retained  by  Jackson  himself 
when  he  mailed  the  original  now  lost.  The  enclosure  in  his 
letter  of  June  8  was  evidently  returned  by  Langworthy  as 
requested  in  that  letter.  It  is  also  significant  that  the  pencil 
memorandum  states  expressly  that  the  letter  in  the  Gazetteer 
“was  furnished  Sherwood  by  Doct.  Henry  Jackson.  I  have 
not  the  copy.”  Probably  it  was  Jackson’s  copy  which  was  sent 
to  Sherwood.  Perhaps  the  note  was  written  by  Colonel 
Joseph  W.  Jackson  (1796-1854),  Mayor  of  Savannah  1826-28, 
and  member  of  the  Georgia  Historical  Society’s  Commission 
appointed  in  1841  to  request  Stevens  to  write  the  History  of 
Georgia.  He  it  was  who  furnished  Stevens  with  General 
Jackson’s  valuable  Notes  on  Ramsay  (of  which  MS.  Notes 
our  Society  owns  Stevens’s  transcript),  which  may  have  been 
originally  written  primarily  for  use  by  Langworthy.  Since 
Stevens  lived  in  Philadelphia  while  Conarroe  was  collecting 
there,  it  is  easy  to  understand  how  he  might  have  secured 
some  of  his  Georgia  material.  Thus  the  history  of  the  Lang¬ 
worthy  collection  remains  obscure.  From  the  Georgia  House 
Journal  of  February  24,  1784  {Revolutionary  Records,  III, 
551),  we  know  that  his  “books  and  papers  were  absolutely 
consumed’’  long  before  that  date.  Fortunately  the  destruction 
of  his  later  material  was  not  so  complete. 

4  Cf.  e.  g.  Lyman  C.  Draper’s  Essay  on  tht  Autogr^hic  CoUeelions  of 
the  Signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  of  the  Constitution.  (New 
York,  1889)  p.  9$. 
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I  have  arranged  the  documents  which  now  follow  in 
chronological  order,  stating  the  present  location  of  the  source 
in  each  case  except  mss.  in  the  DeRenne  Library. 

Fortunately  General  James  Jackson  is  still  so  well  known 
as  a  brave  soldier  in  the  Revolution,  as  fearless  fighter  in  the 
long  and  complicated  Yazoo  controversy ;  *  and  as  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  Georgia  and  United  States  Senator,  that  nothing 
more  need  be  said  of  him  before  at  last  proceeding  to  read 
the  documents  themselves,  which  are  of  sufficient  interest  to 
neutralize  the  effect  necessarily  produced  by  so  many  pre¬ 
liminary  dry  details. 

(Transcript  from  photostat  in  the  DeRenne  Library  of 
a  MS.  Letter  in  the  New  York  Public  Library.) 

Horse  Savan:  Janr  1784. 

Dear  Sir, 

I  have  just  time  to  drop  you  a  Line.  I  was  really  sorry 
that  you  passed  thro’  York  when  I  was  on  a  trading  Voyage 
to  Virginia;  If  I  had  been  at  home,  I  should  have  Uien  been 
happy  to  have  accompanied  you  to  Georgia.  I  have  not  had 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  any  person  from  our  State  since,  till  1 
met  with  Mr  Glen  &  Mr  Gibbons  &  immediately  concluded  on 
paying  a  visit  to  our  Country,  tho’  in  the  course  of  last  Year 
I  heard  dreadful  Accounts  from  thence. 

I  am  sorry  you  are  not  at  Savannah — at  this  time,  I 
imagine  your  presence  might  be  useful:  however  I  hope  things 
will  take  a  turn  for  the  better — and  their  Severity  to  Mr  Glen 
will  be  done  away — I  wish  it  may  be  in  my  power  to  eradicate 
any  prejudices  out  of  any  of  them — Excuse  this  hasty  Scrawl 
&  with  my  Best  Wishes  for  the  safety  and  prosperity  of  your 
family — I  am  Dr  Sir 

Your  very  humb:  Servant 

Edwd  Langworthy. 

Dr  Jones 

At  Charlestown. 

{N.  B.  The  words  “At  Charlestown”  are  added  in  small 
capitals,  perhaps  by  Dr.  Noble  W.  Jones.) 


5  Jackson’s  Note  on  Ramsay,  II,  383  begins;  “The  names  of  the  officers  of 
Jackson’s  Legion  are  as  follows: 

"Thoms.  Washington  Major 

The  famous  speculator,  hut  a  good  soldier.’’ 

C.  H.  Haskins’s  excellent  study  of  “The  Yazoo  I.and  Companies”  in  Papers  of  the 
American  Historical  Association,  Vol.  IV  no.  4  (Octobn,  1891),  p.  7  (or  399) 
names  him  as  Thomas  Washington,  “whose  real  name  was  Walsh,  was  an  un¬ 
principled  speculator,  afterwards  hanged  in  Charleston  for  counterfeiting  South 
Carolina  indents.— Georgia  Gasette,  March  24,  31,  1791.” 
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(Copy  of  MS.  Letter  from  James  Jackson  to  Edward 
Langworthy.  Original  in  the  Society  Collection  of  the 
Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania.  Transcribed  now  from 
transcript  received  in  May,  1917,  from  its  Librarian,  the  late 
Dr.  John  W.  Jordan. 

Philadelphia.  Dec  24**'  1790 

My  dear  Sir, 

I  have  received  your  favor,  for  which  I  sincerely  thank 
you  particularly  when  you  had  no  tie  on  your  side  (not  having 
received  my  reply)  to  renew  our  Correspondence.  If  my  vanity 
is  to  be  roused  at  all,  it  must  be  by  such  as  yourself — Men  of 
Science  and  information,  and  1  assure  you  that  the  encomium 
you  too  highly  lavish  on  my  conduct,  will  have  no  small  weight 
as  an  inducement  for  its  continuance.  It  is  said  that  most  Men 
in  a  certain  degree  know  themselves — if  this  position  be  true — I 
feel  that  my  grand  object  in  the  Legislature  of  the  Union  is  the 
good  of  my  Country. 

I  wish  it  were  possible  for  us  to  be  a  few  hours  together. 
I  have  with  me  the  second  volume  of  Ramsays  South  Carolina 
with  my  Notes  thereon,  which  you  shall  be  welcome  to,  but 
which  would  require  some  verbal  explanation.  I  have  a  sincere 
wish  that  you  would  undertake  the  Work,  (jeorgia  has  had  no 
Friend  to  step  forward,  altiio’  some  of  her  Citizens  were  un¬ 
doubtedly  capable.  Some,  &  among  them  Mr  Walton,  have 
had  it  in  contemplation;  but  prejudices  or  personal  services  have 
prevented  their  proceeding.  In  the  latter  (&  of  course  the  dis¬ 
puted)  part  of  the  War,  you  were  absent,  and  of  course  disin¬ 
terested — no  objection  therefore  can  be  started,  of  either  prejudice 
or  wish  of  self  praise  against  your  performance,  and  it  un¬ 
doubtedly  would  he  consulted  as  chaste,  in  a  future  general  His¬ 
tory.  You  had  l)etter  1  think  if  possible  take  some  leisure  time 
and  make  a  trip  to  Georgia — I  have  not  a  doubt  but  that  your 
subscription  would  be  very  considerable — could  you  not  leave  a 
Deputy  or  gain  liberty  from  the  head  of  the  Department.  Write 
me,  and  if  you  could  take  a  day  for  this  City,  we  could  chat  the 
business  over  &  I  could  shew  you  the  Volume  I  have  mentioned. 

How  many  have  you  in  Family  I  am  getting  too  numerous 
a  progeny.  Mr*  Jackson  the  other  day  produced  me  a  third  boy 
Wishing  my  Complim‘s  to  Mrs.  Langworthy  &  you  every 
Health. 

I  remain  with  great  esteem 

Dr  Sir  Yr  Obed*  Servt 

Jas  Jackson. 

[Addressed :] 

Edward  Langworthy  esquire 
Elkton 

Maryland 


Free 

Jas  Jackson 


(Transcript  from  photostat  in  the  DeRenne  Library  of 
the  MS.  Letter  in  New  York  Public  Library,  Emmet  MS. 
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^*303,  formerly  in  C.  C.  Jones  Jr,  auction  #653,  April  24-26, 
1894.  Cf.  Jones’s  Biographical  Sketches,  etc.,  1891,  p,  138.) 

Elkton,  March  1791. 

Dear  Sir, 

Though  I  have  not  had  the  happiness  of  seeing  you.  since 
you  have  entered  for  yourself  on  the  grand  Theatre  of  human 
Life,  yet  I  must  assure  you,  it  will  give  me  great  pleasure  to 
,  hear  that  you  are  well  &  prosperous,  a  friend  to  the  Liberties 
of  Mankind,  &  a  useful  Member  of  the  State  to  which  you 
belong. 

Inclosed  you  will  receive  a  Subscription  Paper  for  "A 
Political  History  of  the  State  of  Georgia  &c.”  for  which  I 
must  request  you  to  take  in  Subscriptions,  &  I  flatter  myself, 
you  will  succeed  therein,  as  the  design  is  a  well  meant  Attempt 
to  rescue  the  patriotic  Exertions  of  our  Countrymen  from 
Oblivion,  &  the  misrepresentation  of  some  Writers  of  Amer¬ 
ican  History. 

What  Monies  you  will  receive  on  this  occasion,  you  will 
please  to  pay  to  M^  James  Johnston,  Printer,  at  Savanna, 
whose  receipt  will  be  your  discharge.  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear 
from  you  at  all  times  &  proud  to  do  any  thing  for  you  in  this 
part  of  the  Continent.  Direct  to  me  at  Elkton,  in  the  State 
of  Maryland. 

I  am.  Dear  Sir,  your  old  Friend  & 
very  humble  Servant 

Edwd  Langworthy 

Seaborn  Jones,  Esq*’. 

(Advertisement  in  the  Georgia  Gazette,  Savannah,  May 
12,  26,  June  2,  July  14  and  21,  1791.) 

A  POLITICAL  HISTORY 
OF 

THE  STATE  OF  GEORGIA 
From  its  first  Settlement, 
with 

MEMOIRS  OF  THE  Principal  Transactions  which  happened 
therein  during  the  late  Revolution. 

BY  EDWARD  LANGWORTHY,  Esq., 

_ Nothing  extenuate. 

Nor  set  down  aught  in  malice  Shakespeare. 
In  Two  Volumes. 

A  Pompous  elaborate  declamation,  to  prove  the  usefulness  of 
this  work,  would  be  needless;  the  encouragement  already  given 
to  writers  of  a  similar  class  sufficiently  demonstrates  the  general 
sense  and  approbation  of  the  Public. 

The  present  performance  has  long  employed  the  serious 
consideration  of  the  Author,  and  its  publication  is  a  tes¬ 
timony  of  his  regard  towards  a  state  in  which  he  formerly 
spent  many  happy  years.  He  could  no  longer  silently  observe 
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several  respectable  writers,  either  through  misinformation  or 
ignorance,  injuring  the  reputation  of  his  Country — a  country 
,  though  not  generally  known  yet  of  no  small  importance  in  the 

American  Revolution. 

He  has  therefore  been  induced  to  publish  a  narrative  of  such 
transactions  as  came  to  his  knowledge  and  observation  through 
the  medium  of  official  information.  Let  him  then  flatter  himself 
that  the  Patriots  of  Georgia  will  kindly  receive  this  well  meant 
attempt  to  rescue  from  oblivion  the  manifold  exertions  of  the 
virtuous  Citizen  and  intrepid  Soldier;  for  such  is  the  nature 
of  the  work  which  now  solicits  the  attention  and  assistance  of 
a  generous  and  candid  Public. 

PROPOSALS. 

1 —  The  above  work  shall  be  printed  on  a  neat  elegant  type  and 
good  paper,  in  two  handsome  volumes  quarto. 

2 —  The  price  to  subscribers  will  be  TWO  DOLLARS ;  one  dol¬ 
lar  to  be  paid  at  the  time  of  subscribing,  the  other  on  the 
delivery  of  the  book. 

3 —  The  work  shall  be  put  to  the  press  as  soon  as  there  are 
subscriptions  sufficient  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  same. 

4 —  Subscriptions  will  be  received  at  the  Printing  Office  in 
Savannah ;  at  Augusta  by  Seaborn  Jones,  Esq.,  in  Wilkes 
county  by  Gen.  Clarke;  and  in  Richmond  by  Gen.  Twiggs. 

(General  James  Jackson  to  Edward  Langworthy) 

Philadelphia,  Jany  26,  1795. 

Dear  Sir, 

I  received  your  melancholy  favor  of  the  beginning  of  this 
Month,  announcing  your  severe  loss,  in  the  death  of  Mrs. 
Langworthy — I  should  early  have  replied  to  it,  but  for  a  dan¬ 
gerous  spasmodic  affection,  bordering  on  the  lock  Jaw;  & 
proceeding  from  a  bristling  cut  of  an  Oyster  Shell,  previous 
to  my  leaving  Georgia — a  bit,  I  fancy,  had  remained  after  the 
V  '  wounds  healing — Dr,  Rush  laid  open  my  knuckle,  &  applied 

Caustics,  which  after  a  violent  suppuration,  relieved  me — I 
have  however,  scarcely  used  my  pen  since  I  last  wrote  you. — 
You  can  keep  the  papers  I  sent  you,  for  such  time  as  you 
may  suppose  convenient  for  your  copying  them — The  present 
moment  must  be  too  afflicting  for  your  attention — I  sincerely 
hope  your  intended  Work  will  be  of  service  to  your  numerous 
Family,  On  the  subject  of  the  rise  &  progress  of  Georgia 
cultivation,  &  Exports,  you  will  get  good  information  from 
Andersons  Tables,  in  his  Commerce,  ®  5th  Vol,  &  some 
detached  pieces  in  other  parts.  Some  Scraps,  I  believe,  may 


a  Adam  Anderson’s  Historical  and  Chronological  Dednetion  of  the  Origin 
of  Commerce  from  the  Earliest  Accounts,  Containing  an  History  of  the  Great 
Commercial  Interests  of  the  British  Empire,  etc.  Dublin  1790,  6vols.  8vo.  The 
London  178749  edition  was  in  4  vols.  4to.  The  previous  (first)  edition,  1764, 
2  Tols.  folio,  stops  at  1763.  The  1790  edition,  “Revised,  corrected  and  con¬ 
tinued  to  the  year  1789  by  Mr.  Coombe”  contains  in  vol.  V  especially  various 
data  on  Oorgia,  e.  g.  V,  10  “Exports  from  Georgia  from  5  Jan.  176a  to  5  Jan. 
1763  from  the  Georgia  Colette"  (of  Apr.  14,  1763).  There  is  a  chronological 
index  in  voL  VI. 

The  Annual  Register  (in  which  the  American  part  was  then  written  by 
Edmund  Burke)  was  largely  copied  by  Gordon  (1788)  and  Ramsay  (17S9). 
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also  be  collected  from  Hewits  history  of  So  Carolina  & 

Georgia,  not  much,  indeed,  to  be  depended  on,  respecting  the 
Government  of  Georgia — the  early  Annual  Registers  &  Parlia¬ 
mentary  Debates,  must  also  contain  (valuable)  information: 

I  have  a  day  or  two  since  written  to  General  Morgan, 
acquainting  him  with  my  lodging  his  address  to  the  Georg¬ 
ians  with  you,  for  incorporation  in  the  history ;  and 
requesting  a  Certificate  for  you,  of  their  conduct  at  the 
Cowpen — whether  he  complies  or  not,  I  will  send  you  General  1 

Pickens’s  to  that  purport  on  my  return  to  Georgia — with  the 
names  of  the  Georgia  Officers,  in  that  celebrated  action — I  have 
also  written  to  Governor  Brownson,  who  has  left  Georgia 
for  certain  Domestic  Reasons,  &  I  have  found  out  resides  in 
Vermont — I  almost  despair  of  hearing  from  him,  as  I  am 

convinced  he  wishes  concealment  from  his  W -  who  has  not 

the  best  reputation,  &  she  has  already  driven  him  from 
Georgia  &  S«>  Carolina — He  may  however  answer,  if  he  does, 
you  shall  have  it. 

Do  be  at  pains  to  write  off,  &  inclose  me,  as  soon  as 
convenient,  my  Notes  on  Ramsey,®  that  I  may  enter  them 
in  another  second  Volume — to  keep  myself— &  get  again 
certified  by  Twiggs  &  Clarke — together  with  your  certificate 
of  the  loss  of  the  former  Vol  &  their  Certificate — it  will  be  a 
strength  &  corroboration. — 

In  the  commencement  of  the  Revolution,  do  not  forget 
the  pleasant  anecdote  of  the  Carolina  delegation,  to  persuade 
Georgia  to  place  herself  under  Carolina  protection — Gwinnetts 
severe  reply,  &  Treutlens  proclamation — You  must  be  well 
acquainted  with  all  those  transactions — Morse  has  a  new  edi¬ 
tion  of  his  Geography  coming  out,  some  useful  hints  may  be 
taken  from  it — boundaries  &c.  pretty  correct. — A  Map  might 
not  be  amiss,  but  there  is  no  good  one  extant — by  next  Session, 

I  have  reason  to  think,  there  wilt  be  a  good  one  produced — for 
an  account  of  Soil  &c.  of  our  back  Country,  see  a  Vagabonds 
account  of  it — one  Smithe — who  sold  Frank  Harris  two  fine 
Mares,  who  you  recollect — he  was  a  partial  tory  Scoundrel 
as  to  the  Affairs  of  the  U  States  but  his  description  of  the 
Country,  is  not  bad — Bartrams  travels,  are  of  the  Marvellous, 
but  some  hints  may  be  there  taken — and  Hutchinsons 
Mississippi  will  furnish  you  a  number.**  I  have  a  great 


b  Morgan’s  address  to  the  Georgians.  4th  Jan.  1781  was  printed  in 
Charlton’s  Jackson  p.  44,  Stevens  II.  253.  Jones  II.  46B.  Pickens’s  certificate 
dated  February  6.  1707.  follows  Morgan’s  address  in  Charlton  and  Joneb. 

e  Jackson’s  Notes  correct  and  supplement  Vol.  II  of  Ramsay’s  History 
of  the  Revolutions  .of  South  Carolina  CTrenton,  1785).  The  transcript  in  the 
Georgia  Historical  Society  (Annals  io*5.  P-  36  )was  made  by  Stevens  from  a 
MS.  lent  bira  by  Colonel  Joseph  W.  Jaftson  (son  of  the  General)/  Cf.  Georgia 
Historical  Society  Collections  II  p.  i  (of  text)  note.  The  DeRenne  Library 
has  a  typewritten  transcript  of  this  transcript.  The  original  MS.  (or  annotated 
book)  seems  lost  See  note  at  end  of  article. 

d  On  Georgia  &  South  Carolina.  Gwinnett  and  Treutlen  cf.  Jones  II, 
a75f.  Morse's  Gopgraphy  appeared  in  1789,  1795  and  1796.  "Smithe"  is:  A  Tour 
in  the  United  States  by  J.  F.  D.  Smyth  (I^aduo,  1784)  »  vola.  See  note  at  end 
of  article.  W.  Bartram's  well-known  “Travels  tkr<“^~k  North  &  South  CaroUma, 
Georgia,  East  it  West  Florida,  etc.,  first  appeared  at  Ph”--'-’pV.ia,  1791. 

Thos.  Hutchinson’s  "An  Historical  Narrative  and  Topographical  Descrip¬ 
tion  of  Louisiana  and  ff'est-Florida  ...  the  River  Mitt."  etc.  Philadelphia  iT&i. 
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anxiety,  that  your  work  shall  be  a  good  one,  as  well  for  your 
own  credit,  as  for  that  of  the  Country.  I  hope  a  first  Vol 
(Manuscript)  will  be  ready  by  next  Winter — it  will,  I  have 
no  doubt,  sell  rapidly — There  is  no  tolerable  account  even  of 
that  Country,  let  alone  its  politics. 

I  hope  your  present  Affliction  will  not  long  relax  your 
labors — I  think  diversion  from  the  affecting  event  necessary — 
Do  let  me  hear  from  you  as  soon  as  possible — I  shall  go  for 
Georgia  in  one  Month.  Should  any  other  information  strike 
you  as  wanting,  let  me  know  it,  I  will  strive  my  utmost  to 
procure  it.  In  Jeffersons  Correspondence  with  Hammond 

— answering  the  complaints  of  the  latter  No.  56  (?],  as  to  some 
laws  of  Georgia,  the  former  observes  that  as  no  state  suffered 
more,  being  totally  over  run;  so  it  must  be  expected,  that  the 
passions  of  her  Citizens  would  be  proportioned — You  had 
better  see  it  &  take  out  that  referring  to  Georgia  for  your 
conclusion — it  will  much  please  Walton  &  passions  will  not 
assail  your  candor — The  above  is  not  an  exact  extract,  as  I 
have  not  the  Work  before  me. « 

Do  inclose  my  little  Jeu  Desprit  in  poetry  on  the  Cowpen 
— I  am  obliged  to  Mr.  Edwards  for  the  Paper  you  inclosed  me — 
My  illness  must  excuse  me  to  him  for  not  returning  the  favor 
— please  to  give  him  my  Complim** 

I  am  Dr  Sir 
Yr  Obedt  Serv*  &  Fridnd 

Jas  Jackson 


I  think  I  inclosed  you  a  letter  of  Waltons  whilst  in 
Congress,  where  he  complains  of  the  want  of  information  & 
that  the  Deeds  of  Georgia  are  given  to  others — You  can  make 
an  elegant  comment  on  this  in  your  introduction — it  gives  a 
great  latitude  for  your  Work  &  shows  the  reason  why  nothing 
earlier  appeared. 

[MS.  note  in  pencil  on  the  margin  of  the  MS,  referring  to  pencil 
mark  after  the  word  “Officers”  above]  See  those  names  in 
my  Father’s  letter  to  Gen*  Morgan  published  in  Sherwood’s 
Gazetteer  of  Georgia.  That  letter  was  furnished  Sherwood  by 
Doct.  Henry  Jackson.  I  have  not  the  copy.  Note.  Gen*  Jack- 
son  states  that  he  was  not  only  Brigade  Major,  but  commanded 
all  the  Georgians  in  the  Battle  of  Cowpens. 

[There  are  four  editions  of  Adiel  Sherwood’s  Gazetteer  of 
Georgia,  (Charleston,  1827,  Philadelphia,  1829,  Washington, 
1837,  Macon,  etc.,  i860).  Jackson’s  letter  mentioned  in  the 


e  Jefferson’s  Correspondence  with  Hammond,  the  Minister  from  Great- 
Britain  referred  to  by  Jackson  was  published  in  Papers  Relative  to  Great-Britain 
appended  to  Washington’s  Presidential  Message  to  Congress  of  December  5,  1793. 
(Philadelphia,  1793  and  179s)  and  is  _  reprinted  in  American  State  Papers, 
Foreign  Relations  Vol.  I  (1833)  and  in  the  Ford  and  .Bergh  editions  of  Jefferson’s 
Works.  My  copy  of  the  1793  volume  bears  the  autograph  of  James  Gunn, 
Senator  from  Georgia,  1789-1^1.  Cf.  note  g.  1 
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above  pencil  note  appears  only  in  the  Third  Edition,  1827,  p. 
288f.  as  follows,  1] : 

“The  following,  while  it  is  creditable  to  Gen.  Jackson,  also 
throws  light  on  the  history  of  the  battle  of  Cowpens,  and  the 
part  taken  in  it  by  Georgians.  This  letter  was  addressed  to 
Gen.  Morgan,  and  found  among  his  papers. 

Senate  Room,  United  States, 
Philadelphia,  January  20,  1795. 

Dear  General — Since  I  last  saw  you  in  Philadelphia,  which  I 
think  was  in  1791.  a  gentleman  has  undertaken  to  write  the 
history  of  Georgia.  Your  address  to  the  Georgia  Refugees 
[Jones  11,  468f. — from  Charlton  p.  24f. — L.L.M.Jpublished  at 
Picolet,  in  South  Carolina,  being  in  my  hand,  I  gave  it  to 
him  among  other  materials  for  insertion.  The  same  gentle¬ 
man,  a  Mr.  Langworthy,  has  applied  to  me  for  other  docu¬ 
ments,  and  particularly  to  know  if  any  Georgians  were  at 
the  Cowpens.  None  of  the  authors  who  have  written,  have 
mentioned  them  in  this  action,  nor  did  the  account  even  of 
your  Aid-de-Camp,  Major  Giles,  to  Congress,  notice  them,  or 
any  officer  belonging  to  the  State,  although  the  officers  of 
the  other  States  were  generally  mentioned,  and  their  militia 
applauded.  The  Georgians  have  imputed  this  to  the  loss  of 
your  despatches,  and  not  to  any  intention  of  yourself,  who 
have  always  been  one  of  their  favorite  commanders,  but  they 
think  hard  of  the  silence  respecting  them,  in  that  celebrated 
action,  and  did  you  the  honor  of  turning  the  tide  of  affairs  in 
favor  of  the  United  States. 

My  object  in  writing  at  present,  is  to  request,  if  you  see 
no  impropriety  in  it,  your  giving  a  certificate  under  your  hand, 
of  there  being  present  three  companies — the  detachment  was 
small,  but  if  you  recollect  you  placed  them  in  front  of  the 
whole,  and  they  strictly  obeyed  your  orders,  in  keeping  up  a 
warm  fire,  and  gradually  retreating.  I  could  wish  your  ex¬ 
pressing.  that  they  behaved  as  well  as  the  other  militia  in  the 
field.  The  officers  commanding,  if  you  choose  to  say  anything 
of  them,  were  Major  Cunningham,  and  Captains  Samuel 
Hammond,  George  Walton,  and  Joshua  Inman,  who  all  be¬ 
haved  well,  and  the  latter  was  peculiarly  serviceable  to  you 
in  advising  you  of  the  enemies’  approach,  and  skirmishing  with 
their  advance — the  detachment  was  under  my  immediate 
command  and  direction,  although  I  acted  al^,  as  Brigade 
Major  to  all  the  militia  present.  It  is  with  difficulty  I  men¬ 
tion  myself;  but  having  the  honor  of  introducing  Major 
M’Arthur,  the  commander  of  the  British  Infantry,  a  prisoner 
on  that  occasion — taken  by  myself,  and  having  run  the  utmost 
risk  of  my  life,  in  attempt  to  seize  the  colors  of  the  71st 
Regiment,  in  the  midst  of  it,  on  their  attempt  to  form  after 
they  were  broken — being  saved  by  an  exertion  of  Colonel 
Howard’s,  and  for  which  I  had  the  honor  of  your  thanks  on 
the  field  of  battle.  I  think  it  a  duty  to  my  children,  as  the 

•  /  McCrady’s  History  of  South  Carolina  IV,  34  seems  to  think  that  this, 
letter  was  Urst  printed  in  the  Atlanta  Constitution  of  January  $,  190a  (which  did 
not  name  its  source). 
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history  of  my  State  is  to  be  told,  to  have  some  insertion 
even  of  my  conduct  in  that  well  fought  battle.  You,  sir, 
were  rendered  immortal  by  the  action:  my  ambition  is,  to  let 
my  descendants  and  the  citizens  of  Georgia  know,  that  I  was 
present  and  contributed  my  mite  to  your  glory.  General 
Pickens  has  already  certified  to  the  request  of  this  letter  fully 
\cf.  Jones  II,  47of.,  Charlton  p.  25!.,  Johnson’s  Greene  I, 
383 — L.L.M.] — but  whilst  you  are  alive,  his  certificate  is  not 
the  best  evidence,  and  your  testimony  will  be  grateful  to  the 
citizens  of  Georgia. 

I  am  sorry  to  break  in  on  the  important  business  of 
your  present  command,  and  should  have  waited  until  next 
session  of  the  Federal  Legislature,  when  we  hope  to  see  you 
a  member,  but  for  the  pressing  request  of  Mr.  Langworthy  to 
have  the  necessary  papers. 

I  am,  dear  General,  with  the  highest  esteem  and  re¬ 
spect,  your  old  fellow  soldier,  and  most  obedient  servant. 

Jas.  Jackson. 

If  you  could  favor  me  with  an  answer  previous  to  the  rising  of 
Congress’  about  the  ist  of  March,  it  would  highly  oblige  me.] 

(James  Jackson  to  Edvt-ard  Langworthy) 

Philadelphia  8th  June  1795 

My  Dear  Sir 

After  a  most  fatiguing  attempt  to  reach  Georgia  and 
which  tasted  for  the  whole  Month  of  March,  I  thought  it 
prudent  to  return  to  New  York — it  was  nearly  the  end  of 
April  when  the  Ship  I  sailed  in  from  hence  reached  Charles¬ 
ton  whither  she  was  bound — the  prospect  indeed  was  so  bad 
when  I  left  her,  that  I  should  have  expected  a  much  longer 
continuance  on  board  had  I  remained— of  course  my  friend 
all  my  expectations  of  upsetting  the  abominable  Speculation 
in  Georgia  was  blasted  by  the  unfortunate  passage.  I  lament 
it  but_jimst  submit,  altho  the  wicked  triumph — Mrs.  Jackson 
had^ given  me  over  as  lost  to  her,  and  our  little  ones,  and  1 
have  the  satisfaction  of  learning  that  my  supposed  loss  was 
much  regretted  by  all  ranks  but  those  interested  in  unjust 
Speculations  and  some  avowed  enemies. 

I  have  not  yet  learnt  whether  you  sent  on  to  Georgia 
the  Notes  I  requested  you,  if  not  please  to  forward  them  to 
me  here  (I  need  not  say  I  allude  to  mine  on  Ramsay) — inclosed 
I  send  you  a  letter  from  one  of  my  Officers,  which  I  thought 
I  had  already  inclosed  you — it  is  to  shew  you  the  sufferings  we 
all  underwent  at  the  close  of  the  War  and  the  Spirit  of  industry 
absolute  want  had  raised  up  among  us — My  Dragoons  were 
clothed  and  armed,  except  Pistols  by  themselves— even  their 
Caps  and  boots  &  Spurs  their  Coats  were  made  of  Deer  Skin 
dressed  and  turned  up  with  the  little  blue  cloth  I  could  procure. 
I  do  not  wish  to  enhance  the  value  of  my  little  Corps  at  the 
expense  of  the  Continentals  who  were  annihilated  previous  to 
its  formation  and  of  whom  Lee  has  spoken  so  handsomely — 
or  of  the  Militia  of  Georgia  on  the  other  hand  whose  exertions 
and  sufferings  were  far  beyond  those  of  any  other  State. 
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Mr.  Jefferson  in  his  correspondence  with  Hammond  re¬ 
plying  to  his  complaints  respecting  laws  passed  in  Georgia 
makes  the  following  observations: 

“The  following  are  the  Acts  of  your  Catalogue  which 
belong  to  this  head  with  such  short  observations  as  are  neces¬ 
sary  to  explain  them.  Beginning  at  that  end  of  the  Union 
where  the  War  having  raged  most  we  shall  meet  with  the  most  re¬ 
pugnance  to  favor  Georgia,  July  ^th  [1783I  "An  act  releasing 
certain  persons  from  their  bargains  &c.’* 

After  reasoning  on  the  nature  of  the  respective  laws 
which  Mr.  Hammond  complained  of  and  which  you  will  find 
in  the  35***  page  of  his  correspondence »  (Jefferson’s  letter) 
Mr.  J.  proceeds  to  observe: 

“If  the  conduct  of  Georgia  should  appear  to  be  peculiarly 
uncomplying  it  must  be  remembered  that  that  State  had  pe¬ 
culiarly  suffered;  that  the  British  army  had  entirely  overrun 
it;  had  held  possession  of  it  for  some  Years  and  that  ail  the 
Inhabitants  had  been  obliged  either  to  abandon  their  estates, 
and  fly  their  country  or  to  remain  in  it  under  a  Military 
Government.”  (You  had  better  see  this  Work,  there  are  other 
observations  worth  selecting.) 

I  think  those  paragraphs  strong  ground  to  build  on — 
they  yield  us  the  Palm  of  suffering  in  the  revolution  at  any 
rate — My  whole  Corps  had  been  for  Months  with  nothing  to 
quench  their  thirst  but  the  common  Swamp  water  near 
Savannah  and  for  48  hours  together  without  Bread  Rice  or 
any  thing  like  it.  (Waynes  whole  Army  suffered  prodigiously.) 

A  new  history  is  come  out  from  England  of  the  Origin 
progress  and  termination  of  the  American  War”  [by  Stedman, 
17^].  I  have  not  greatly  dipped  in  it  but  its  accounts  of  some 
actions  very  little  vary  from  mine,  particularly  that  of  the 
action  at  Blackstocks  on  Tyger  River — he  writes  in  opposition 
to  Tarleton  &  writes  truly  except  as  to  numbers  and  the 
commanding  Officer — Sumpter  he  says  [II,2i2f.]  kept  the 
field — Sumpter  retired  as  I  have  stated  wounded  early  in  the 
Action  and  Twiggs  kept  the  Field — I  advanced  by  his  order 
in  sight  of  the  encampment  &  fires  and  took  thirty  of  their 
Horses  after  the  action  was  fully  over. — The  generosity  he 
mentions  was  shewn — numbers  were  assisted  into  the  houses — 
but  he  is  short  as  to  their  killed  and  wounded.  Two  South 
Carolina  Colonels  [Richard]  Winn  and  lEdwardl  Lacy  (the 
latter  particularly)  deserved  credit,  but  those  South  Carolina 
Officers  were  under  Twiggs  and  the  Georgians  bore  the  brunt 
of  the  battle  as  I  have  related.  You  can  see  this  history  at  Rice’s 
Book  Store  in  Baltimore. 


g  The  passage  quoted  from  Jefferson's  must  elaborate  letter  to  Hammond 
dated  May  39,  1793,  on  p.  35  of  the  1793  volume  (mentioned  above  in  note  e) 
may  be  found  in  AmericaH  State  Papers,  Foreign  Relations,  I,  304,  and  in 
Jefferson’s  fVorks  ed.  Beigh  XVI.  aootaoa  (1904),  or  ed.  Ford  VI:  33. 

Jefferson  defends  (Borgia  in  Section  10  of  his  letter,  and  probably  “No.  56” 
In  Jackson’s  previous  letter  should  read  thus.  Appendix  No.  56  to  Jefferson’s  letter 
is  a  certificate  as  to  Georgia  Courts  signed  by  W.  Few,  J.  Gunn,  Abr.  Baldwin  and 
Frans.  Willis,  dated  April  35,  1793  and  addressed  to  Jefferson  in  reply  to  a  qnery 
from  him  dated  April  16.  / 
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Do  take  care  of  my  original  papers.  I  shall  wish  again 
to  be  possessed  of  them  when  you  are  done  with  them.  Has 
Major  Habersham  ever  assisted  you  with  papers  of  his  Fathers, 
I  am  sure  he  would  do  so.  The  history  of  North  Carolina 
will  shortly  [1812!!]  make  its  appearance  by  Doctor  William¬ 
son — lately  in  Congress — I  expect  he  will  pick  Ramsay  a  little 
on  the  other  side,  he  certainly  deserves  it.  If  I  can  in  re¬ 
turning  I  will  take  Baltimore  in  the  way  (that  is  if  a  Vessel 
should  offer  in  I  suppose  a  fortnight  or  three  Weeks)  in 
order  to  see  you — I  am  just  going  to  Senate  on  the  Treaty. 

(jod  bless  you 
Yr  Friend  &  Serv‘ 

Jas  Jackson 

Do  write  me  as  soon  as  possible  &  I  will  write  you  in 
turn  as  soon  as  I  can  on  our  present  work.  God  bless  you  my 
friend  &  your  Family. 


The  inclosure  in  the  above  lettet  was  probably  the  follow¬ 
ing  letter  addressed  on  verso. 

“To 

Lieut.  Coll.  James  Jackson 
Commanding 
Georgia  State 

Favored  by  Legion 

Capt  Allison  Camp’’ 

and  reading  thus 

Augusta,  Ap>  15-1782 

Dr  Coll— 

I  was  about  leaving  this  place  agreeable  to  your  Orders 
on  Monday  the  y**"  Instant  but  on  the  Arrival  of  Cap*. 
Allison  he  Verbally  Countermanded  the  Orders  by  your  Con¬ 
sent,  he  being  an  Officer  in  your  Legion  was  the  only  Means 
that  Induced  me  to  Continue  here,  as  I  should  not  have  paid 
any  Respect  to  Orders  (verbal)  that  may  have  Come  to  me 
by  any  other  person. — 

I  have  sent  by  this  conveyance  Seven  Horsman’s 
Caps,  four  Pair  Shoe  Boots,  two  Leather  Jackets  and  five 
pair  Overalls  and  Twenty  Pair  Brass  Spurs  which  I  hope  may 
come  safe  to  hand.  I  now  have  Coursey  at  work  &  shall  have 
some  Shoes  made  which  I  will  forward  by  Cap*  Stalling. 

My  Situation  here  my  D^  Coll :  is  truly  Distressing  not 
one  Mouthfull  of  Bread  to  be  had,  no  Salt,  &  nothing  to 
subsist  on  but  Poor  Beef — I  shall  Think  myself  happy  (Should 
it  be  your  pleasure)  to  be  Recall’d,  however  I  shall  always 
with  Chearfullness  pay  that  due  Respect  while  in  your  Service 
to  whatever  Orders  you  may  please  Command  me. 

I  remain  my  D^  Coll,  with  the  greatest  Esteem  Y*  very 
hum<  Serv* 

Tho*.  Hamilton,  Lt.  Infantry. 
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Jackson  has  endorsed  this  letter,  on  the  address  side : 

No.  22 

Th*.  Hamilton 

15  April  1782 

Sent  to  Mr  L.  to  show  the  horrid  situation  we  were  frequently 
in,  in  Georgia  in  1782 — My  Legion  being  frequently  without 
Bread,  Rum  Whisky  or  other  Liquour  unknown  &  not  seldom 
without  even  Beef. 

I  made  all  my  own  accoutrements,  even  to  Swords  for 
my  Dragoons — Caps  Leather  Jackets  Boots  &  Spurs  &  in  short 
every  article  the  manufacture  did  not  cost  the  State  of 
Georgia  a  farthing.  The  State  received  all  the  benefit  and 
charged  as  well  for  the  materials  some  of  which  she  paid 
for  as  the  manufacturing  of  them  which  she  did  not  pay  for 
to  the  United  States.  [jic] 


The  transcript  of  Jackson’s  Notes  on  Ramsay,  mentioned 
in  my  note  C  ends  with  a  certificate  dated  Augusta,  Dec.,  24, 
by  Major-General  John  Twiggs  and  Brigadier-General 
Elijah  Clarke,  who  had  together  commanded  the  Georgiat 
Militia,  certifying  that  “the  facts  contained  in  the  said  Notes, 
are  just  and  true,  most  of  them  having  happened  under  our  own 
eyes,”  and  that  “all  faith  and  credit  ought  to  be  placed  in  the 
relation  of  facts  by  the  said  Notes.” 

Smyth,  mentioned  in  Note  d,  was  a  plausible  adventurer 
who  applied  for  compensation  to  the  Royal  Commission  on 
the  Losses  etc.  of  American  Loyalists,  as  appears  from  Mrs. 
Reid’s  Roxburghe  Club  volume,  1915,  pp.  xliii,  liii,  127,  143,  cf. 
Georgia  Historical  Quarterly,  II,  82. 


THE  ATLANTA  CAMPAIGN 


By  Thomas  Robson  Hay 

After  the  disastrous  rout  from  the  heights  facing  Chatta¬ 
nooga,  Tenn.,  in  the  last  week  of  November,  1863,  the  Con¬ 
federate  Army  of  Tennessee,  commanded  by  Cieneral  Braxton 
Bragg,  retreating  southward,  finally  came  to  rest  in  northern 
Georgia  and  went  into  winter  quarters  about  the  small  town  of 
Dalton.  General  Bragg,  both  from  necessity  and  also  because 
of  his  own  request,  was  relieved  from  command  of  the  army 
and  after  a  brief  rest  was  assigned  to  duty  in  Richmond  as 
confidential  and  j)ersonal  military  adviser  to  President  Davis. 
General  William  J.  Hardee,  one  of  the  corps  commanders, 
was  assigned  in  his  place,  hut  as  Hardee  declined  the  command. 
President  Davis  reluctantly  selected  (ieneral  Joseph  E.  John¬ 
ston,  then  on  duty  in  Mississippi,  as  the  permanent  commander. 

General  U.  S.  (irant,  commanding  the  Federal  forces  in 
Chattanooga  and  vicinity,  was  promoted  to  (jeneral-in-Chief 
of  the  Northern  armies.  In  March,  1864,  he  went  east 
to  take  personal  command  in  X'irginia,  leaving  his  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  subordinate.  General  W.  T.  Sherman,  to  direct 
the  operations  of  the  Northern  army  that  was  to  begin  the 
offensive  movement  into  Georgia  in  the  spring.  Throughout 
the  winter,  the  armies  of  Johnston  and  Sherman  remained 
facing  each  other  and  making  necessary  preparations  for  the 
coming  campaign. 

The  Federal  advance  to  Atlanta,  simultaneously  with 
Grant’s  advance  to  Richmond,  began  on  the  5th  of  May,  i8()4. 
The  Federal  plan  of  campaign  was  to  cut  in  half  that  part  of 
the  Confederacy  lying  between  the  Mississippi  River  and  the 
Atlantic  seaboard  by  an  advance  southward  from  Chatta- 


i — Davis  to  Johnston,  Dec.,  16,  1863,  The  tVar  of  the  Rebellion:  A  Com¬ 
pilation  of  the  Official  Records  of  the  Union  and  Confederate  Armies,  32  part 
3:83$.  lienceforth  cited  as  "O.  R.".  All  citations  relate  to  the  first  series  uo* 
less  otherwise  stated. 
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nooga  to  Atlanta  and  beyond.*  General  Sherman  was  to 
follow  General  Johnston’s  forces  so  closely  and  persistently 
as  to  prevent  the  dispatch  of  any  re-enforcements  to  Lee’s 
army  in  Virginia,  which  Grant  planned,  likewise,  to  closely 
and  persistently  engage.  For  Sherman,  neither  territory  nor 
cities  were  to  be  the  objective,  but  Johnston’s  army,  which  was 
to  be  followed,  “go  where  it  might.”  * 

On  the  5th  the  Confederate  troops,  consisting  of  Hood’s 
and  Hardee’s  corps,  were  formed  to  the  north  and  west  of 
Dalton  to  receive  the  enemy.  Polk’s  corps,  in  Mississippi, 
consisting  of  W.  W.  Loring’s  and  S.  G.  French’s  divisions, 
which  had  been  in  readiness  to  move  promptly  to  Johnston’s 
assistance,  was  ordered  to  do  so  on  the  5th.  *  These 
troops  joined  Johnston  on  the  loth  and  iith  of  May®  at 
Resaca,  south  of  Dalton,  to  which  point  Johnston  had  then 
retired. 

To  carry  on  his  offensive  movement  Sherman  had  avail¬ 
able  110,123  effectives,®  divided  into  the  Armies  of  the 
Cumberland,  Tennessee,  and  Ohio,  commanded  respectively 
by  Generals  George  H.  Thomas,  James  B.  McPherson,  and 
John  M.  Schofield.’’  To  oppose  these  forces  General  John¬ 
ston  could  muster  only  a  total  effective  force  of  66,089  men,  * 
divided  for  the  campaign,  into  three  army  corps  under 
Generals  William  J.  Hardee,  Leonidas  Polk,  and  John  B. 
Hood.  In  this  number  were  included  10,569  cavalry  ef¬ 
fectives,®  which,  deducted  from  the  total  number  men¬ 
tioned,  gave  an  effective  force  of  infantry  and  artillery  in  the 


j — Grant's  General  Report,  July  22,  1865,  O.  R.,  38,  part  1:3;  Grant  to 
Sherman,  April  4,  1864,  O.  R.,  32,  part  3:246. 

j — Sherman’s  Report,  O.  R.,  38,  part  i:s9-63;  Memoirs  of  General  Jf.  T. 
Sherman,  2:37.  Henceforth  cited  as  Sherman, 

4 —  Johnston’s  Report,  O.  R.,  38,  part  3:614;  Polk  to  Cooper,  May  6,  1864, 
O.  R.,  38,  part  4:669;  W.  M.  Polk,  Leonidas  Polk,  Bishop-General,  2:348. 
Henceforth  cited  as  Polk. 

5 —  Polk,  2:349. 

6 —  T.  L.  Livermore,  Numbers  and  Losses  in  the  Civil  War,  119.  Hence¬ 
forth  cited  as  Livermore. 

7 —  Sherman,  2:13. 

8 —  Livermore,  1 20. 

9 —  Ibid.,  1 19. 
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three  corps  of  55,520  men.  Of  this  number  40,900  effective 
infantry  and  artillery  made  up  the  Army  of  Tennessee, 
the  force  which  met  the  initial  advance. 

The  position  at  Dalton  had  little  to  recommend '  it  for 
defensive  purposes.  It  had  neither  intrinsic  strength  nor 
strategic  advantage,  as  it  did  not  fully  cover  Johnston’s  line 
of  communications  nor  did  it  threaten  those  of  the  enemy.  “ 
The  railroad  from  Chattanooga  to  Atlanta  passes  through 
Rocky  Face  Ridge,  running  in  a  north  and  south  direction, 
by  Mill  Creek  Gap,  about  three  miles  to  the  north,  and  offers 
little  obstacle  to  the  advance  of  a  superior  force  from  Ring- 
gold,  lying  to  the  west.  To  the  south  of  Mill  Creek  Gap  and 
between  these  points  the  ridge  protects  the  railroad  from  an 
attack  from  the  west,  and  at  the  same  time  covers  any  direct 
approach  from  Chattanooga  to  Resaca  and  Calhoun,  lying 
to  the  south  of  Dalton.  For  these  reasons  Johnston  had 
thought  to  draw  his  troops  back  into  the  vicinity  of  Calhoun, 
but  was  prevented  from  doing  so  by  the  Richmond  authorities, 
who  were  planning  for  an  early  resumption  of  offensive  opera¬ 
tions  and  who  also  feared  the  effect  of  a  retrograde  move¬ 
ment  on  the  spirits  of  the  troops  and  the  people. " 

The  first  few  days  of  the  campaign  were  made  up  largely 
of  skirmishes  between  the  advance  troops  of  the  opposing 
forces,  which  at  times  rose  to  the  dignity  of  an  engagement. 
On  the  8th  a  spirited  fight  took  place  at  Dug  Gap.  The  Con¬ 
federate  losses  were  light,  as  the  troops  were  protected  by 
intrenchments.  On  the  morning  of  the  loth,  General 
Patrick  Cleburne’s  division  of  Hardee’s  corps  was  directed 
to  move  toward  Resaca,  **  which  had  been  occupied  by 
Cantey’s  advance  brigade  of  Polk’s  corps  and  was  threat- 

10 — Ibid.,  120,  note 

It — Joseph  E.  Johnston,  Narrath't  of  Military  Operations,  ajj.  Hence 
forth  cited  as  Narrative. 

It — Johnston’s  Report,  O.  R.,  38,  part  3:615;  Narrative,  277-78;  Jefferson 
Davis,  Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Confederate  Government,  2:548-49.  Henceforth  cited 
as  R.  &  F. 

tj — Cleburne’s  Report,  O.  R.,  38,  part  3:721;  Narrative,  307;  Irving  A. 
Buck,  Cleburne  and  his  Command,  232.  Henceforth  cited  as  Buck.  Buck  v,aa 
Captain  and  A.  A.  G.  of  Cleburne’s  division,  and  was  captured  at  Jonesboro 
on  Sept.  I,  1864. 

14 — Cleburne’s  Report  O.  R.,  38,  part  3:721;  Narrative,  307. 
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ened  by  a  flanking  move  by  McPherson’s  troops  going 
through  Snake  Creek  Gap.  McPherson  did  not  press  on  to 
Resaca,  but  halted,  after  going  a  short  distance  south  of  the 
gap,  to  await  re-enforcements.  He  has  been  accused  of  not 
pressing  his  attack  aggressively,  as  he  had  at  his  immediate  dis- 
l)osal  some  23,000  men  against  Cantey’s  two  small  brigades.  " 
It  would  seem,  however,  that  McPherson’s  course  was 
prudent.  He  had  advanced  too  far,  and,  as  the  Federal  forces 
attacking  at  Dug  Gap  had  been  held  in  check,  he  would  have 
stood  liable  to  have  been  cut  off  by  an  attack  in  his  rear  by 
Johnston’s  forces  closing  in  from  the  north.  On  the  other 
hand,  though  the  gap  was  comparatively  easy  to  obstruct, 
no  satisfactory  explanation  has  ever  been  made  as  to  why 
McPherson  was  allowed  to  pass  through  this  way  unopposed. 
General  Johnston’s  Chief  of  Staff,  General  W.  W.  Mackall, 
says  that  it  was  because  of  disobedience  of  orders. 

As  the  main  body  of  Sherman’s  army  was  en  route  through 
Snake  Creek  Gap,  Johnston  found  it  necessary  to  evacuate 
his  position  at  Dalton  and  to  move  south  to  prevent  having 
his  line  of  communications  cut.  By  May  13  the  Con¬ 
federate  army  in  the  vicinity  of  Resaca  was  drawn  up  in 
two  lines,  in  a  general  north  and  south  direction  and  facing 
west,  Polk  on  the  left,  Hardee  in  the  center,  and  Hood  on 
the  right.  The  14th  and  the  morning  of  the  15th  were  passed 
in  skirmishing,  but  on  the  afternoon  of  the  15th  word  was 
received  that  the  Federal  forces  were  approaching  Calhoun, 
to  the  south  of  Resaca,  and  as  this  movement  again  threatened 
Johnston’s  line  of  communications,  the  continued  occupation 
of  Resaca  was  too  hazardous. "  Thus  twice  in  a  -  fortnight 


13 — Sherman,  2:34:  Sherman  “was  somewhat  disappointed"  that  McPheraon 
did  not  take  Resaca  but  he  “appreciated  the  advantage  gained.”  Sherman's 
Report,  O.  R.,  38,  part  1:64. 

16—  Buck,  334;  J.  W.  DuBose,  General  Joseph  Wheeler  and  the  Army  of 
Tennessee,  383.  Henceforth  cited  as  DuBose.  Oeburne  confirms  Mackall’s 
statement,  Cleburne’s  Report,  O.  R.,  38,  part  3:731.  There  is  much  silence  in 
the  matter  of  this  failure  to  properly  fortify  and  defend  Snake  Creek  Cap.  CJ. 
W.  C.  P.  Breckinridge  in  Battles  and  Leaders  of  the  Civil  War,  4:379;  J.  u.. 
Johnston  in  Ibid.,  4:263,  and  J.  E.  Johnston  in  Annals  of  the  Civil  War,  331-33. 
Johnston  said  nothing  concerning  the  matter  in  his  report  nor  does  Hood  mention 
it;  neither  Hardee  nor  Polk  made  any  report  of  the  operations  at  this  point. 

17 —  Narrative,  314. 
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had  Sherman,  with  little  risk  to  himself,  skilfully  maneuvered 
his  superior  forces  in  such  a  manner  as  to  force  his  antago¬ 
nist  to  retire  before  him  without  a  battle.  The  Confederate 
troops  moved  southward  to  Adairsville.  Johnston  had  proposed 
to  make  a  stand  at  this  place  and  to  place  his  army  across  the 
valley  in  which  the  railroad  lay,  with  his  flanks  upon  the 
heights  on  either  side,  but  the  valley  in  which  the  army  was  at 
the  time  was  too  wide  to  be  entirely  covered  by  the  front  of 
the  army  and,  accordingly,  Johnston  put  his  troops  in  motion 
southward  toward  Cassville.  Two  roads  led  southward 
from  Adairsville,  one  directly  to  Cassville  and  the  other 
to  Kingston,  about  seven  miles  to  the  west.  The  fronts  of 
the  two  armies  were  greatly  extended,  though  the  flanks  of 
the  Federal  army  were  farther  apart  than  those  of  the  Con¬ 
federate  army.  Johnston  proposed  taking  advantage  of  this 
situation  by  having  Polk’s  corps  make  a  stand  on  the  Cass¬ 
ville  road,  while  Hardee  should  guard  the  left  flank  toward 
Kingston,  Hood  attacking  the  Federal  left  under  Schofield  as 
it  deployed  to  attack  Polk. "  The  project  failed  through 
Hood’s  fault,  as  under  a  misapprehension  he  changed  the 
position  of  his  corps  by  facing  to  his  right,  to  be  ready  to 
meet  an  expected  attack  on  his  right,  and  the  time  thus  lost 
prevented  the  proposed  turning  movement  from  being  carried 
out.*®  After  the  failure  of  this  proposed  operation  John¬ 
ston,  with  his  three  corps,  then  took  up  a  strong  defensive 
position  on  a  ridge  immediately  south  of  Cassville. 


li — Itinerary  of  Hardee’s  Corps,  May  15  to  June  14,  1864,  Journal  kept 
by  Maj.  Henry  Hampton,  Acting  A.  A.  G.,  Hardee’s  Corps,  O.  R.,  38,  part 
3:704-5;  Journal  of  operations  of  the  Army  of  Tennessee  kept  by  Lt.  T.  B. 
Maclull,  A.  D.  C.  to  General  W.  W.  Mackall,  Chief  of  Staff  to  General 
Johnston,  from  May  14  to  June  4,  1864,  O.  R.,  38,  part  3:978-81. 

19 — M.  F.  Steele,  American  Campaigns,  1:539.  Henceforth  cited  as  Steele; 
Narrative,  331-3J;  Johnston’s  Report,  O.  R.,  38,  part  3:616. 

so — Narrative,  321-22;  Letter  from  “One  of  Hardee’s  Men’’  quoted  in 
Publications  of  the  Southern  Historical  Society,  at:  314-31.  Henceforth  cited  as 
S.  H.  S.;  S.  G.  French,  reply  to  “One  of  Hardee’s  Men,’’  quoted  in  S.  H.  S. 
aa:i.|o:  J.  B.  Hood,  Advance  and  Retreat,  98-116.  Henceforth  cited  as  Hood. 
Polk,  2:355-58  and  376-83;  Johnston’s  Report,  O.  R.,  38,  part  3:616;  Mackall’s 
Journal,  Ibid.,  978-81;  Hampton’s  Itinerary,  Ibid.,  704-5;  Memoranda,  dated  Sept. 
33,  1864,  of  operations  at  Cassville  hy  General  W.  W.  Mackall,  Chief  of  Staff  to 
General  Johnston,  Ibid..  631-33. 
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At  Cassville  the  troops  were  in  the  best  of  spirits  and 
very  confident.  Here  General  Johnston  read  an  address 
expressing  his  continued  confidence  in  them  and  his  intention 
to  give  battle  to  the  enemy.  Johnston  had  fully  intended  to 
make  a  stand  at  Cassville.  **  At  midnight  of  the  19th 
General  Cleburne  received  orders  to  put  his  command  in 
motion  to  Cartersville.  Meeting  General  Hardee,  he  express¬ 
ed  his  disappointment  and  surprise  at  being  ordered  to  with¬ 
draw,  as  the  troops  were  confident  and  eager  to  be  led  to 
battle.  He  could  not  understand  why,  so  soon  after  reach¬ 
ing  his  position.  General  Johnston  should  have  changed  his 
mind.  **  Hardee  replied  that  at  a  conference  between 
General  Johnston  and  two  of  his  corps  commanders.  Generals 
Hood  and  Polk,  it  was  stated  that  these  troops  occupied  un¬ 
tenable  positions  due  to  an  enfilading  fire  from  the  Federal 
artillery.  With  this  lack  of  confidence  on  the  part  of  two 
of  his  three  subordinate  commanders.  General  Johnston  felt 
that  the  hazard  was  too  great  to  risk  a  battle.*^  General 
Hardee  had  remonstrated,  on  hearing  of  the  proposed  re¬ 
tirement,  and  expressed  confidence  in  his  ability  to  hold  his 
position,,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  his  command  had  little 
or  no  advantage  of  ground.  General  Johnston  after¬ 
ward  said  that  he  greatly  regretted  not  having  adhered  to  his 
original  plans  and  to  Hardee’s  judgment  and  made  a  decided 
stand  at  Cassville. 

The  army  moved  south  to  the  Etowah  River,  which  it 
crossed  near  the  railroad  bridge.  The  two  armies  now  paused 
for  several  days,  Johnston  to  give  his  men  a  rest  and  Sher- 


ii — Buck,  243;  Hampton,  in  his  Itinerary,  says  the  prospect  of  a  fight  "was 
received  with  enthusiasm  by  the  troops.’’  O.  R..  38.  part  3:70$;  Mackall  records 
in  his  Journal:  "Troops  very  much  wearied  by  night  marches;  in  good  spirits 
and  confident."  Ibid.,  983. 

22 —  ^Johnston  to  Davis,  May  ao,  1864,0.  R.,  38,  part  4:728;  Narrative,  32a; 
J.  E.  Johnston  in  Battles  and  Leaders  of  the  Civil  War,  4:269.  Henceforth 
cited  as  B  &  L. 

23 —  Buck,  244. 

24 — Buck,  244;  J.  E.  Johnston  in  B  &  L,  4:268;  Narrative,  323;  Hood,  104-9; 
Polk,  2:356-57. 

25 —  Hampton’s  Itinerary,  O.  R.,  38,  part  3:704;  Mackall’s  Journal,  Ibid., 
981;  W.  W.  Mackall,  Memoranda,  Ibid.,  622;  Johnston  in  B  &  L,  4:268;  Polk, 
2:357;  Narrative,  324;  Robert  M.  Hughes,  General  Johnston,  233.  Henceforth 
cited  as  Hughes. 

26—  Johnston’s  Report,  O.  R.,  38,  part  3:616. 
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man  to  repair  his  supply  railroad  and  to  make  ready  for  the 
next  move.  The  next  position  to  the  south  was  a  strong  one 
at  Allatoona  Pass.  Sherman,  as  a  young  lieutenant,  had  ridden 
through  this  country  and  had  noted  well  its  topography.  He 
decided  to  turn  Allatoona  Pass  by  a  movement  to  the  south¬ 
west  across  the  Etowah  River  in  the  direction  of  Dallas  and 
Marietta.  On  the  23rd  of  May  this  movement  was  begun 
and  by  the  25th  all  the  troops  were  moving  steadily  on 
Dallas. « 

On  the  23rd  Johnston,  hearing  of  Sherman’s  movements, 
marched  his  army  toward  Dallas  and  by  the  25th  it  had  reach¬ 
ed  the  vicinity  of  New  Hope  Church,  at  which  place  a  fierce, 
but  unsuccessful,  attack  was  made  on  A.  P.  Stewart’s  division 
of  Hood’s  corps  by  a  Federal  corps  under  General  Joseph 
Hooker.  On  the  night  of  the  25th  Cleburne’s  division  of 
Hardee’s  corps  was  detached  to  support  Hood,  and  on  the  26th 
was  placed  in  line  on  his  right.  During  the  afternoon  of  the 
26th  and  the  morning  of  the  27th,  rifle-pits  for  the  first  line 
were  constructed.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  27th,  about  4  p.m., 
the  4th  Corps  and  a  division  of  the  14th  Corps,  under  the 
direction  of  General  O.  O.  Howard,  moved  to  attack  and  dis¬ 
perse  Cleburne’s  command  and  thus  to  turn  the  Confederate 
right.  The  attack,  though  made  in  mass  formation,  was 
gallantly  and  firmly  met  and  repulsed  with  great  loss  to  the 
attacking  troops.  **  This  fight,  known  as  the  battle  of 
Pickett’s  Mills,  was  a  most  sanguinary  affair.  The  Federals 
attacked  with  great  gallantry,  sustaining  heavy  losses.  Cle¬ 
burne’s  men,  with  equal  gallantry,  repelled  all  assaults,  sus¬ 
taining  small  losses  as  they  were  protected  by  intrenchments. 
General  Sherman  does  not  mention  the  day’s  operations  nor 
the  severe  repulse  there  sustained. 

On  the  morning  of  the  29th  Cleburne’s  division  was 
moved  from  the  right  and  rejoined  Hardee  in  front  of  Dallas. 

rj — Sherman,  42-43:  J.  M.  Brown.  The  Mountain  Campaigns  Georgia,  40. 
Henceforth  cited  as  Brown,  Mountain  Campaigns. 

Hampton’s  Itinerary,  May  27th,  O.  R.,  38,  part  3:706;  Mackall’s  Journal, 
entry  May  a8th.  Ibid.,  987;  Hood’s  Report,  Ibid.,  761;  Stewart’s  Report,  Ibid., 
818;  Oeburne’s  Report,  Ibid.,  373;  Buck,  348:  J.  &  Johiuton  in  B  k  L,  4:368-69. 
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In  the  afternoon  of  the  28th  General  Hood  was  instructed 
to  form,  facing  the  left  flank  of  the  enemy,  and  attack  at 
dawn  of  the  29th,  Hardee  and  Polk  to  attack  successively 
as  Hood’s  movement  progressed.  The  Federal  troops  under 
General  R.  VV.  Johnson  were  busy  intrenching  to  meet  an  ex¬ 
pected  attack.  Hood’s  movements,  because  of  this  fact,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  delay  in  getting  into  position,  and  because  of  the 
absence  of  the  element  of  surprise  were  countermanded.** 
On  the  1st  of  June  Sherman  began  a  movement  to  Johnston’s 
right  to  turn  his  position  at  New  Hope  Church,  and  by  the 
5th  he  was  across  the  railroad  and  in  possession  of  Allatoona. 
Johnston  moved  his  forces  to  the  northeast  of  Kennesaw 
Mountain  and  by  the  8th  was  in  position  to  again  oppose  the 
Federal  advance.  **  On  the  14th  General  Johnston  and 
Generals  Hardee  and  Polk  and  others  were  on  top  of  Pine 
Mountain  making  observations,  when  General  Polk  was  killed 
by  a  cannon  shot  from  a  Federal  battery  located  in  the  woods 
below  the  mountain. "  General  W.  W,  Coring  temporarily 
assumed  command  of  the  corps,  and  on  July  7  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  General  A.  P.  Stewart,  who  had  been  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  lieutenant  general. 

Because  Pine  Mountain  was  in  advance  of  the  main  line 
and  the  troops  stationed  there  were  liable  to  be  cut  off,  it  was 
abandoned,  and  the  troops  were  withdrawn  to  a  line  connecting 
Kennesaw  Mountain,  just  to  the  north  of  Marietta,  with  Lost 
Mountain,  lying  to  the  west  of  that  place.  By  the  19th  the 
change  of  position  had  been  completed,  but  in  order  to  better 
station  the  available  troops.  Lost  Mountain  was  evacuated  and 
the  line  consolidated.  Hood’s  corps  was  on  the  extreme  right ; 
Polk’s  (Loring’s)  in  the  center,  two  divisions  occupying  the 
crest  of  Kennesaw  Mountain;  and  with  Hardee  formed  on 
level  ground  on  the  left  of  the  line.  During  all  these  move¬ 
ments  it  rained  continuously,  causing  much  discomfort  to  the 


29 — Qeburne’s  Report,  O.  R.,  38,  part  3:736;  Hampton’s  Itinerary,  May  36 
and  39,  Ibid.,  706;  Madcall’s  Journal,  entry  May  38,  Ibid.,  987;  Johnston’s  Re¬ 
port,  Ibid.,  616;  Hood  says  nothing  of  this  failure  in  his  Report. 

30 —  Sherman,  3:46;  Johnston  in  B  &  L,  4:370. 

31 —  Ibid.,  371;  Sherman,  3:53;  Polk,  3:373-74. 
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troops  and  making  rapid  movements  impossible.  Because  of 
the  extension  of  Sherman’s  line  to  his  right,  Hood’s  corps 
was  transferred  from  the  right  to  the  left  of  the  Confederate 
line,  thus  placing  Hardee’s  corps  in  the  center.  But  the  po¬ 
sition  now  occupied  was  bad,  as  it  put  the  troops  in  a  line 
parallel  to  Johnston’s  communications  instead  of  at  right  angles. 
On  the  22nd,  at  Culp’s  Farm,  Hood,  after  repulsing  an  attack, 
injudiciously  assaulted  the  Federal  lines,  defended  by  troops 
from  Hooker’s  and  Schofield’s  commands.  ** 

The  next  few  days  were  spent  by  Sherman  in  getting  his 
troops  into  positions  from  which  two  attacks  in  force  could 
be  made  which,  if  successful,  would  give  to  the  Federals  a 
positive  advantage  of  position.  The  center  of  the  Confederate 
line  was  to  be  attacked.  The  troops  holding  this  position  con¬ 
sisted  of  the  left  center  of  Hardee’s  corps,  including  Cleburne’s 
and  Cheatham’s  divisions,  and  the  right  center  of  Polk’s 
(Loring’s)  corps,  including  French’s  and  Featherston’s  di¬ 
visions.  After  a  furious  cannonade  which  was  kept  up  all 
during  the  27th,  McPherson’s  and  Thomas’s  troops  moved 
to  the  attack,  the  most  powerful  assault  being  made  by  Mc¬ 
Pherson  on  the  divisions  of  Cleburne  and  Cheatham.  The 
attack  was  everywhere  repulsed  with  heavy  losses  to  the 
Federals,  whereas  the  Confederate  troops,  some  of  which 
fought  in  intrenchments,  suffered  comparatively  light  losses. 
On  the  29th  a  truce  was  agreed  to,  to  permit  the  Federals 
to  bury  their  dead.  ** 

After  the  battle.  General  Johnston’s  army  was  re¬ 
enforced  by  the  Georgia  State  troops,  commanded  by  General 
Gustavus  W.  Smith  and  numbering  about  3,000  effectives.  ** 
Following  the  attack  on  Kennesaw  Mountain,  Sherman 
continued  to  move  by  his  right  flank  and  by  the  first 
week  in  July  had  moved  so  far  that  he  was  nearer  Atlanta 
than  the  Confederate  left.  Accordingly,  General  Johnston 


— Buck,  259;  Narralh’e,  340;  Hughes,  238;  Johnston’s  Report,  O.  R., 
38,  part  3:617:  Hood  makes  no  mention  of  this  attack  at  Culps  Farm,  in  his 
bo^. 

3)— Sherman,  2:60;  Narrative,  341-43- 

34 — G.  W.  Smith's  Report,,  O.  R.,  38,  part  3:970;  Narrative,  344. 
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transferred  his  army  to  the  south  of  Marietta  and  on  the  line 
of  the  Chattahoochee  River.  By  the  6th  of  July  the  entire 
army  had  withdrawn  to  previously  selected  and  prepared 
positions  covering  the  way  to  Atlanta.  But  here  Sherman 
was  not  disposed  to  repeat  his  costly  mistake  by  again  as¬ 
saulting  intrenched  positions.  Instead,  he  intrenched  himself, 
and  while  part  of  his  army  took  position  in  front  of  the 
Confederates,  the  balance  was  moved  to  the  right  to  cross 
the  river  and  threaten  Johnston’s  rear  or  the  city  of  Atlanta 
itself.  Johnston,  instead  of  attacking  Sherman,  as  was 
expected,  moved  his  army  across  the  Chattahoochee  River 
on  the  night  of  the  9th  and  took  up  a  position  on  the  high 
ground  to  the  west  of  Peach  Tree  Creek,  which  empties  into 
the  river  just  to  the  east  of  the  railroad  bridge.  Sherman 
considered  that  Johnston  neglected  a  favorable  opportunity 
when  he  failed  to  attack  the  Federals  as  they  moved  across 
the  Chattahoochee  River.  Johnston,  however,  was  prevented 
from  actively  opposing  Sherman’s  crossing  of  the  river  by 
the  width  and  depth  and  difficult  character  of  Peach  Tree 
Creek,  near  the  point  where  it  empties  into  the  Chattahoo¬ 
chee  and  which  his  army  would  have  had  to  straddle.  By 
the  17th  Sherman’s  army  was  entirely  across  the  river  and 
the  general  movement  against  Atlanta  was  begun.  ^ 

On  the  night  of  July  17  General  Johnston  received  a 
telegram  from  Richmond  directing  him  to  turn  over  the 
command  of  the  army  to  General  J.  B.  Hood,  one  of  his  corps 
commanders,  giving  as  a  reason  the  failure  to  arrest  the 
advance  of  the  enemy  to  the  vicinity  of  Atlanta,  and  express¬ 
ing  a  lack  of  confidence  in  his  (Johnston’s)  ability  either  to 
inflict  defeat  or  to  stop  the  advance.  **  On  the  i8th  the 
command  was  transferred  as  directed,  Johnston,  at  the  same 
time,  explaining  in  detail  his  plans  for  future  operations. 
At  the  request  of  General  Hood,  General  Johnston,  during 
the  next  day,  gave  the  orders  which  arranged  the  troops  in 

3S — Narrative,  345-47;  Sherman,  3:68-71;  Steele,  1:543. 

3S— Narrative  349;  Hood,  134-35;  Cooper  to  Johnston,  July  17,  1864,  O.  R., 
38,  part  5:885;  Seddon  to  Hood,  July  17,  1864,  Ihid.,  885;  Johnston  relinquishes 
command,  July  17,  1864,  Ibid.,  887;  Davis  to  Hood,  July  18,  1864,  Ibid.,  883; 
Hood  assigned  to  command.  Ibid.,  Up. 
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the  selected  positions  and  everything  possible  was  done  to 
insure  the  successful  carrying  out  of  the  proposed  opera¬ 
tions.’’^  General  Hood  states  that  he  and  Generals  Har¬ 
dee  and  A.  P.  Stewart  repeatedly  insisted  that  General 
Johnston  “pocket  that  dispatch”  (the  President’s  order)  and 
retain  the  command.  Johnston  makes  no  mention  of  this 
fact.  President  Davis  declined  to  revoke  his  ordei .  ” 

This  change  of  commanders  was  received  with  depres¬ 
sion  and  dissatisfaction  by  the  army,  and  with  great  elation 
by  the  enemy.  *  Howell  Cobb,  who  soon  took  over  the 
command  of  the  Georgia  State  troops,  expressed  his  lack  of 
security  because  of  the  change.  ^  Hardee  sought  to  be 
relieved,  only  retaining  his  command  at  the  earnest  solicita¬ 
tion  of  President  Davis.  Cleburne  felt  that  the  death 
warrant  of  the  Army  of  Tennessee  had  been  signed,  and 
that  Hood  had  nothing  but  courage  and  dash  to  recommend 
him  for  the  command.  In  conversation  with  a  friend,  at  the 
time,  he  summed  his  opinion  up  in  the  statement  that  “we 
are  going  to  carry  the  war  into  Africa,  but  I  fear  we  will 


— Narrative,  350;  Johnston’s  Report,  O.  R.,  38.  part  3:618. 

38 — Hood,  136-17;  Hood,  llari’.ee,  ami  A.  1".  Stewart  to  Davis,  July  18. 
1864,  O.  R.,  S3.  3:708-9;  Davis  to  Hood,  Hardee,  and  Stewart,  Ibid.,  38, 

part  5:888.  Hood  seems  to  have  been  overwhelmed  by  the  responsibility  of  tne 
position  to  which  he  had  been  assigned  and  which  some,  including  Johnston, 
thought  he  had  secured  through  intrigue.  Cf.  J.  E.  Johnston  to  his  brother 
Bcv-erly,  Nov.  15,  1864,  quoted  in  Some  War  Letters  of  General  Joseph  E,  Johnston 
edited  by  Robert  M.  Hughes,  Journal  Military  Serxrice  Institution  of  the  United 
States,  50:336.  Henceforth  cited  as  if'or  Letters,  J,  M.  S.  I.  Johnston  to  Maury, 
Sept,  t,  1864,  quoted  in  D.  H.  Maury,  Recollections  of  a  Virginian,  147;  I.«tter 
of  Judge  J.  P.  Young  to  the  writer,  March  38,  1931;  E.  A.  Pollard,  The  Loti 
Cante,  57^77;  Mrs.  D.  Giraud  Wright,  A  Southern  Girl  in  'bl,  185,  195;  Johnston 
to  his  brother  Beverly,  Aug.  36  and  Oct.  6,  1864,  quoted  in  War  Letters,  J.  M, 
5.  /.,  50:331  and  333. 

39— J,  D.  Cox,  Atlanta,  148.  Henceforth  cited  as  Cox,  Atlanta.  Buck,  365; 
DuUose,  360-64;  J.  B.  Gordon,  Reminiscences  of  the  Civil  War,  133;  James  H. 
W'ilson,  Life  of  John  A.  Rawlins,  347;  Letter  of  July  36,  1864,  quoted  in  Home 
Letters  of  General  Sherman,  304;  C.  F.  Adam.s,  to  Henry  Adams,  July  35,  1864, 
quoted  in  .4  Cycle  of  Adams  Letters,  3:169;  Correspondent,  Pittsburgh  Gazette 
Times,  Aug.  t3,  1864.  Contemporary  letters  and  newspapers  which  have  been  ex¬ 
amined  are  the  unimpeachable  evidence  on  which  this  statement  is  based.  The 
writer  has  written  a  critical  examination  of  this  controversy  under  the  title  of 
The  Hood-Dai’is-Johnslcn  Controversy  of  1X64  and  it  is  expected  it  will  soon  be 
rublished. 

40—  Howell  Cobb  to  his  wife,  July  33.  1864,  quoted  in  U.  B.  Phillips, 
“Correspondence  of  Toombs,  Stephens  and  Cobb,”  Annual  Report  American 
Historical  Association,  1911,  3:648. 

41 —  Hardee’s  Report,  O,  R.,  38,  part  3:697;  Hardee  to  Mackall,  Aug.  34. 
1864,  O.  R.,  38,  part  5:987;  Hardee  to  Davis,  Aug.  3,  1864,  Ibid,  987;  Davis  to 
Hardee,  Aug.  4,  1864,  Ibid.,  988;  Hardee  to  Davit,  Aug.  6,  1864,  Ibid.,  988: 
Davis  to  Hardee,  Aug.  7,  1864,  Ibid.,  988;  Cox,  Atlanta,  181. 
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not  be  as  successful  as  Scipio  was.”  Other  Confederate 
officers  expressed  a  similar  opinion.  ^  General  Sherman 
considered  that  “at  the  critical  moment  the  Confederate 
government  rendered  us  a  most  valuable  service”  by  relieving 
Johnston.  Other  Federal  commanders  were  of  the  same 
opinion.  **  General  Robert  E.  Lee  had  opposed  Hood’s 
appointment,  characterizing  him  as  a  bold  fighter,  but  ex¬ 
pressing  doubt  as  to  the  “other  qualities  necessary.”  He 
preferred  Hardee  for  the  commander,  if  a  change  was  to  be 
made,  though  he  seems  rather  to  have  endeavored  to  caution 
President  Davis  against  making  a  hasty  change  than  to  have 
been  disposed  to  make  any  specific  recommendations,  unless 
requested.  W  He  had  a  high  opinion  of  the  military 
qualities  of  General  Johnston.  whom  he  had  known 
since  they  were  cadets  together  at  West  Point.  General 
Johnston,  on  his  part,  maintained  that  had  Hardee  or  Stewart 
succeeded  him  Atlanta  would  have  been  held.  ^ 

The  weight  of  authority  favors  the  view  that  Johnston’s 
retreat  was  a  master-stroke  of  military  tactics  and  strategy, 
and  that  his  removal  from  command  was  a  grave  calamity 
to  the  Confederacy,  and  one  of  the  worst  of  the  many  blunders 
committed  byjefferson  Davis  in  his  delusion  that  he  possessed 
good  military  judgment.  To  a  certain  extent  the  attitude 
of  the  Richmond  authorities  was  excusable.  Johnston,  es¬ 
tranged  from  them  while  serving  them  ably  and  with  perfect 
fidelity,  maintained  always  a  more  or  less  sullen,  unfriendly, 
and  distant  attitude.  Though  reporting  his  movements  with 
exactness,  he  retained,  throughout,  an  irritating  and,  at 
times,  embarrassing  attitude  of  silence  with  regard  to  future 
plans  and  expectations.  Perhaps  a  little  frankness  and  sym¬ 
pathy,  on  his  part,  toward  Bragg  and  Davis,  as  to  the 

4i-~C.  E.  Nash,  Biographical  Sketches  of  General  Patrick  R.  Cleburne  and 
General  T.  C.  Hindman,  iS9-6o. 

43 —  W.  T.  Sherman  in  B  &  L,  4:3S3>  O.  O.  Howard,  Autobiography,  1:605; 
O.  O.  Howard  in  B  &  L,  4:313;  J.  D.  Cox,  Reminiscences  of  the  Civil  tVar,  3:275; 
Sherman,  3:73;  G.  G.  Meade  to  his  wife,  July  17,  1864,  quoted  in  Life  and  Letters 
of  General  Meade,  3:314. 

44 —  Lee’s  Confidential  Dispatches  to  Davis,  383,  384,  385. 

45 —  J.  B.  Gordon,  Reminiscences  of  the  Civil  War,  133. 

4^J.  E.  Johnston  in  B  ft  L,  4:377. 
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general  expectations  and  purposes  of  his  o{>erations,  would 
have  kept  Johnston  in  his  place  as  commander  of  the  army 
and  somewhat  made  amends  for  his  apparent  lack  of 
success. 

Johnston’s  policy  was  not  purely  defensive.  He  in¬ 
sisted  on  delaying  the  campaign,  both  on  account  of  the 
impending  political  campaign  in  the  North  and  to  draw 
Sherman  as  far  as  possible  from  his  base  of  operations.  He 
proposed  to  turn  on  his  opponent  only  when  all  factors  were 
in  his  favor,  and  hoped  and  watched  for  a  favorable  oppor¬ 
tunity.  His  first  chance  came  at  Cassville,  but  no  attack  was 
made  because  of  the  reluctance  of  some  of  his  subordinate 
commanders  to  risk  a  pitched  battle.  The  second  opportunity 
came  before  Atlanta,  on  the  eve  of  his  relief  from  command. 
Up  to  the  time  of  his  removal,  Johnston  had  been  generally 
successful  in  carrying  out  his  plans.  His  troops  were  in 
good  spirits  and  believed  in  him,  and  daily  Sherman’s 
l)Osition  was  becoming  more  difficult  and  precarious.  ^ 
In  connection  with  this  removal  of  General  Johnston  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  this  officer  was  relieved  of  his  com¬ 
mand  for  doing  in  Georgia  the  very  thing  that  Lee  in  Virginia 
had  done,  that  is,  falling  back  upon  the  post  he  was  set 
to  defend,  while  his  adversary,  at  a  constantly  increasing 
disadvantage  and  suffering  large  losses  in  men  and  materials, 
was  no  nearer  to  beating  and  destroying  his  army  or  reaching 
and  occupying  his  objective.  In  the  one  case  it  was  known 


4f — Narrative,  365  ff;  E.  A.  Pollard,  The  Lost  Ctstsse,  $43;  J.  D.  Cox, 
Reminiscences  of  the  Civil  War,  3:375;  R  k  F,  3;s47ff;  Hood,  chapters  IV  to  IX; 
Davis  to  Phelan,  Mar.  1,  1865,  O.  R.,  47,  part  3:1303-11. 

4S — There  is  much  contem|>orary  evidence  in  favor  of  Johnston.  Cf.  C.  H. 
Stevens  to  Johnston,  July  30,  1864,  O.  R.,  38,  part  5:890;  Mackall's  Journal,  O. 
R.,  38,  part  3:983,  98s,  989,  991;  Major  F.  H.  WiRfall,  A.  D.  C.  to  General  Hood, 
to  his  sister,  July  31,  i864,  quoted  in  Wright,  183;  Harrison  to  Davis,  Aug.  36, 
1864,  O.  R.,  53,  part  3:736;  S.  G.  French  to  Davis,  Sept.  14,  1864,  O.  R.,  39,  part 
3:836;  reports  of  Federal  scouts,  T.  J.  Wood  to  J.  S.  Fullerton,  O.  R.,  38,  part 
5-363;  The  letters  of  many  prominent  men,  and  news  items  and  editori^s  in  the 
daily  press  of  the  period,  fail  to  disclose  any  "clamor”  for  Johnston’s  removal. 
This  clamor  centered  mainly  in  Richmond  among  the  bomb-proof  politicians  and 
their  adherents.  Cf.  Mrs.  Judith  W.  McQuiston,  Diary  of  a  Southern  Refugee, 
entry  Sept  10,  1864,  303-4;  R  k  F,  3:55^57;  J.  B.  Jones,  A  Rebel  War  Clerk's 
Diary,  entry  Sept  3,  1864,  3:377;  M.  B.  Chesnut,  A  Diary  from  Ditie,  entry* 
July  35,  1864,  31s;  J.  E.  Brown  to  Davis,  July  $,  1864,  O.  R.,  39,  part  a;6SS; 
Cobh  to  Seddon,  July  1,  1864,  O.  R.,  38,  part  5:858;  DuBose,  363-^ 
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that  Lee  would  defend  the  point  committed  to  his  charge  to 
the  very  l)est  of  his  ability,  whereas  in  the  other  no  such  as¬ 
surance  was  present. 

Johnston’s  successor,  Hood,  was  appointed  in  the  belief 
that  he  would  take  a  more  energetic  course.  This  officer 
had  been  free  in  his  criticism  of  his  commander  and  had 
accused  him  of  neglecting  several  favorable  opportunities  to 
strike  Sherman  a  decisive  blow.  ^  Hood  had  courage, 
but  never  great  skill  in  execution,  and  in  every  battle  after 
his  appointment  to  the  command  he  was  defeated.  General 
Hood  was  known  to  the  Federal  commander  as  a  fighter. 
Sherman  was  pleased  with  the  change,  as  he  had  an  army 
superior  in  numbers  and  equipment.  Now  that  he  had  an 
antagonist  whose  policy  it  was  to  attack  rather  than  to  re¬ 
treat,  thus  drawing  his  opponent  farther  from  his  base  and 
lengthening  an  already  long  line  of  communications,  Sher¬ 
man  could  confidently  expect  that  the  summer  campaign 
would  be  carried  out  on  open  ground  and  that  he  would  not 
be  under  the  necessity  of  attacking  prepared  positions.** 

The  rank  and  file  of  the  Confederate  army  appreciated 
Johnston’s  difficulties  and  the  reasons  for  his  tactics,  but 
this  opinion  was  not  shared  by  President  Davis  and  his 
associates.®^  In  fact.  General  Bragg’s  conduct  was  in 
marked  contrast  to  Johnston’s  actions  under  similar  circum¬ 
stances,  though  reversed,  after  Murfreesboro  in  January, 


49 — Hood  to  Bragg,  July  14.  1864,  O.  i?.,  38,  part  3^879. 

jO—Sherman,  2:72;  Sherman  in  B  &  L,  4:253. 

51 — On  the  other  hand.  General  Lee  (.Let's  Dispatches,  282-84),  Governor 
J.  E.  Brown  of  Georgia,  (Brown  to  Davis,  July  5,  1864,  O.  R.,  39.  pert  2-688; 
Governor  J.  E.  Brown  to  Georgia  General  Assembly,  March  9,  1865,  in  Con¬ 
federate  Records  of  the  State  of  Georgia,  2:869),  General  Howell  Cobb,  (Cobb  to 
Seddon,  July  i,  1864,  O.  R.,  38,  part  5:858),  General  Robert  ToomlM,  (P.  A. 
Stovall,  Robert  Toombs,  quoting  a  letter  written  about  July  18  or  19,  1864),  and 
others,  opiiosed  a  change  of  commanders.  Federal  scouts  reported  the  “dissatis¬ 
faction”  that  prevailed  “among  the  common  soldiery  because  of  Davis’s  action.” 
(T.  J.  Wood  to  Fullerton,  July  29,  1864,  O.  R.,  38,  part  5:282).  Major  Calhoun 
Benham,  Chief  of  Staff  to  General  Cleburne,  in  a  sketch  of  General  Cleburne, 
published  in  the  Kennesaw  Casette,  Sept  15,  1889,  wrote:  “.  .  The  effect”  of 
Johnston's  removal  “upon  the  army  was  not  good.  General  Johnston  had  lifted 
the  army  from  the  slough  of  despond  in  which  Bragg  had  left  it;  he  bad  re¬ 
organised  it;  he  had  provided  for  it  well  (and)  it  was  believed  be  had  never 
retreated  except  upon  solid  reasons . . .  He  was  believed  to  be  a  soldier  of  solid 
abilities.” 
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1863.  ®  The  logic  of  Johnston’s  removal  was  that  the 
Confederate  army  must  take  the  offensive.  It  is  said  that 
the  President  made  the  change  of  commanders  with  reluct¬ 
ance  and  only  .because  of  great  popular  and  political  pres¬ 
sure.  “  Certain  it  is  that  the  relations  between  Johnston  and 
Davis  had  never  been  very  cordial.  In  reply  to  the  President’s 
frequent  inquiries,  through  General  Bragg  and  direct  to 
Johnston  himself,  as  to  plans  and  policies,  Johnston  returned 
no  answers  at  all  or  only  vague  and  evasive  ones.  It 
is  vain  to  speculate  as  to  what  might  have  happened  had 
Johnston  been  left  in  command.  Had  Lee  been  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  armies  of  the  Confederacy  Johnston  would  not 
have  been  removed,  as  is  evident  from  Lee’s  letter  to  Davis 
at  the  time  the  matter  was  under  consideration*^  and  also 
by  his  action  in  restoring  Johnston  to  command  of  the  army 
on  his  (Lee’s)  becoming  commander-in-chief  in  February, 
1865.  Johnston  on  his  part  was  not  so  just.  The 
skill,  the  prudence  mixed  with  daring,  with  which  he  held 
every  position  in  front  of  Sherman  until  the  last  possible 
moment  and  then  slipped  away,  without  loss,  without  disaster, 
is  worthy  of  a  Lee  or  a  Jackson.  Yet  it  is  not  unlikely  that, 
in  such  a  long  retreat,  a  Lee  or  a  Jackson  would  have  found 
opportunities  for  dealing  crushing  blows.  Admirable  in  re¬ 
treat  and  on  the  defensive,  it  does  not  seem  that  Johnston 
was  ever  an  offensive  fighter  in  the  truest  meaning  of  the 
term.  ” 

The  price  of  Hood’s  position  was  action,  as  had  been  the 
case  with  Bragg  after  Shiloh.  And  action  there  was  to  be 

SI — Johnston  to  Davis,  Keb.  3  and  la,  1863,  O.  R.,  23,  part  2:624  and  632; 
Davis  to  Johnston,  Feb.  19,  1863,  Ibid.,  64o;  Johnston  to  Davis,  March  2,  1863, 
O.  R.,  52,  part  2:816 

53 —  E.  P.  Alexander,  Military  Memoirs  of  a  Confederate,  575.  Hence¬ 
forth  cited  as  Alexander;  W.  E.  Dodd,  Jefferson  Das-is,  332-33;  Narrative,  360-62; 
J.  D.  Cox,  Reminiscences  of  the  CivU  War,  2:272;  “Private  and  Official  Papers 
of  Jefferson  Davis.”  edited  by  Dunbar  Rowland,  Harpers,  124:102;  quoting  letter, 
Davis  to  Lyons,  Aug.  13,  1876  and  J.  P.  Benjamin  to  Davis,  Feb.  15,  1879;  A.  I.. 
S.,  James  Lyons  to  W.  T.  Walthall,  July  31,  1876,  in  Confederate  Museum, 
Richmond,  Va.;  letter  of  Oct.  12,  1878,  by  B.  H.  Hill,  quoted  in  R  St  F,  2:557-61. 

54 —  Bragg  to  Davis,  July  15,  1W4.  O.  R.,  38,  part  5:881;  Davis  to  Johnston, 
July  16,  1864,  Ibid.,  88a;  Johnston  to  Davis,  Ibid.,  883. 

55— Cec's  Dispatches,  284. 

36— Johnston  to  Davis,  July  18,  1864,  O.  R.,  38,  part  5:888;  Narrative,  349. 

S7 — Alexander,  577;  Cox,  Reminiscences,  2:277. 
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with  a  vengeance.  General  John  Bell  Hood,  as  a  fighter  and 
as  a  man,  was  one  of  the  truest  and  bravest  that  ever 
wore  a  uniform.  As  a  leader  in  many  bloody  fights,  maimed 
by  wounds  received  at  Gettysburg  and  Chickamauga,  he  had 
acquired  a  reputation  for  daring  initiative  and  unflinching 
bravery  and  determination  in  all  circumstances.  -As  a  fighter, 
he  was  second  to  none  in  a  galaxy  of  associates  who  have  come 
down  to  us,  all  of  them,  as  brave  men  and  true.  But  these 
qualities  were  at  once  his  strength  and  his  weakness — a 
strength  in  fighting  against  odds  and  in  unfavorable  circum¬ 
stances,  but  a  weakness  in  depriving  him  of  that  caution  of 
movement  and  maneuver  which  had  characterized  his  prede¬ 
cessor  and  which,  under  many  conditions,  is  most  essential 
to  success.  Judgment,  and  a  nice  sense  of  proportion,  must  be 
added  to  the  initiative  natural  to  a  brave  and  fearless  spirit, 
if  success  is  to  be  achieved,  and  especially  is  this  the  case 
when  handicapped  by  resources  and  position  as  was  the 
lot  of  the  Confederate  forces  opposing  Sherman’s  advance. 

On  the  evening  of  the  19th  of  July  the  Federal  troops 
were  arranged,  in  general,  with  Schofield  on  the  right,  Thomas 
in  the  center,  and  McPherson  on  the  left.  The  troops  were 
widely  dispersed,  but  were  planning  to  cross  over  Peach  Tree 
Creek  the  next  day,  and  after  concentrating  a  vigorous  move¬ 
ment  against  Atlanta  was  to  be  begun.  To  meet  this  movement. 
General  Hood  decided  to  carry  out  the  plan  proposed  and 
communicated  to  him  by  General  Johnston,  and  strike  the 
enemy  while  in  the  act  of  executing  the  intended  maneuver. 
The  plan  was  to  attack  General  Thomas’s  command  before 
it  could  intrench  or  be  re-enforced. 

The  Confederate  army  was  drawn  up  on  the  south  side 
of  Peach  Tree  Creek,  with  Stewart’s  corps  on  the  left,  Har¬ 
dee’s  in  the  center,  and  Hood’s  old  corps,  under  Cheatham, 
on  the  right.  Each  corps  was  to  hold  a  division  in  reserve, 
but  owing  to  pressure  by  the  enemy  against  Cheatham’s 
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right,  this  command  was  directed  to  extend  a  division  front 
to  the  right,  the  interval  vacated  to  be  filled  equally  by 
Hardee  and  Stewart.  The  Confederate  attack  was  ordered 
to  begin  at  a  p.m.  on  July  20,  but  owing  to  time  lost 
in  getting  into  position,  it  was  delayed  three  hours.  “ 
By  this  time  Thomas  had  crossed  his  troops  to  the  south 
side  of  Peach  Tree  Creek  and  had  had  some  time  in  which 
to  intrench,  though  he  says  that  this  was  not  done,  and  to 
get  his  troops  fixed  in  selected  positions.  Stewart  at¬ 
tacked  first,  with  only  partial  success,  but  was  later  driven 
back  to  his  original  position  by  an  enfilade  fire  from  the 
Federal  lines,  made  possible  by  Hardee’s  delay  in  attack¬ 
ing.  Hardee’s  left  division,  under  (leneral  VV.  H.  T. 
Walker,  attacked  and  was  badly  cut  up.  At  this  juncture 
Cleburne’s  division,  which  was  in  reserve,  was  ordered  to 
move  in  to  Walker's  position  and  continue  the  attack,  but  just 
as  preparations  for  a  forward  movement  had  been  com¬ 
pleted,  an  order  was  received  from  General  Hood  directing 
Hardee  to  move  a  division  to  the  extreme  right  of  the  line 
and  support  W’heeler’s  cavalry  command,  which  was  being 
pushed  back  by  superior  forces  of  Federal  infantry  under 
McPherson.  Cleburne’s  division,  being  in  reserve  and  not 
having  been  engaged,  was  naturally  the  one  to  go. 
Five  minutes  more  and  it  would  have  been  too  late.  Cle¬ 
burne  would  have  been  engaged.  After  these  failures  to 
accomplish  anything  of  moment,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  for  a  time  there  was  quite  a  gap  between  Thomas  and 
Schofield,  on  his  right,  and  because  of  the  late  hour.  General 
Hood  ordered  his  troops  to  withdraw  to  their  former  posi¬ 
tions.  “ 

Many  accusations  have  resulted  from  the  failure  to 
accomplish  anything  of  consequence  as  a  result  of  the  day’s 

ji — Hood,  los,  166-71;  Hood's  Report,  O.  R.,  38,  part  3:630. 

59 —  Thomaa’s  Reiiort,  O.  K.,  38,  part  i :  1  s6. 

60—  Stewart’s  Report,  O.  /?.,  38,  part  3:871. 

61 —  Hardee’s  Report,  Ibid.,  698;  Buck,  270. 

6i — Hood’s  Report,  O.  R.,  38,  part  3:631:  Hardee’s  Report,  Ibid.,  699:  Sher¬ 
man,  3:73;  O.  O.  Howard,  Autobiography,  i:6o7. 
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operations.  Hardee  is  blamed  for  the  failure  because  of 
not  carrying  out  Hood’s  specific  instructions.  Here  again, 
poor  staff  work  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  primary 
causes  for  failure.  Another  cause  was  the  fact  that  Cheat¬ 
ham’s  troops  seem  to  have  moved  farther  to  the  right  than 
was  originally  intended  or  expected,  due  to  continued  pres¬ 
sure  by  McPherson.  This  shifting  movement  of  Cheatham's 
increased  the  interval  that  Hardee  was  to  fill,  and  caused 
him  to  move  more  to  the  right  than  was  expected,  in  order 
not  to  lose  contact.  Stewart,  in  turn,  was  also  compelled  to 
mov^  farther  to  the  right  than  was  originally  ordered,  this 
causing  some  confusion  and  no  little  delay.  “ 

The  result  of  Hardee’s  movement  to  the  right  was  to 
oppose  one  Federal  division  (Newton’s),  “2,700  men  in 
line,’’  to  Hardee’s  entire  corps  of  four  divisions,  totaling 
some  14,000  men.  Stewart,  with  three  small  divisions, 
was  thus  opposed  to  four  Federal  divisions  (Ward’s,  Geary’s, 
and  Williams’s  divisions  of  the  20th  corps  and  R.  W. 
Johnson’s  of  the  14th  corps),  totaling  16,682  men.*® 
General  Newton  stated  in  his  report  that  he  “did  not  have 
half  enough  men  to  hold  the  ground  assaulted  (by  Hai^ 
dee)  even  in  one  line.’’  **  Stewart  formed  with  Ixjring’s 
division  on  the  right  and  Walthall  on  his  left,  with  French 
in  reserve,  some  11,000  men.  The  heaviest  fighting  was  done 
by  Loring’s  division  of  Stewart’s  corps  and  Walker’s  di¬ 
vision  of  Hardee’s  corps.  ^ 

Coring  and  Walthall  moved  forward  gallantly,  the  former 
carrying  the  Federal  works  in  his  front,  but  later  being  com- 

63 —  Hood’s  Report,  O.  R.,  38,  part  3:631;  Hardee’s  Report,  Ibid.,  698; 
Stewart’s  Report,  Ibid.,  871 ;  T.  B.  Roy,  “General  Hardee  and  the  Military 
Operations  around  Atlanta,’’  S.  H.  S.,  8:348:  Henceforth  cited  as  Roy,  S.  H.  S.; 
Alexander,  577. 

64 —  Newton’s  Report,  O.  R.,  38,  part  1:290;  Hardee’s  Report,  O.  Ji.,  38, 
part  3:698;  Abstract  of  Return  of  Army  of  Tennessee,  July  10,  1864,  Ibid.,  679. 

63 — “Abstract  from  return  showing  effective  strength’’  of  Sherman’s  army 
^lay  31  and  June  20,  1864,  O.  R.,  38,  part  i:iis:  Thomas’s  Report,  Ibid.,  156; 
K.  W.  Johnson’s  Report,  Ibid.,  525;  Itinerary  of  the  14th  Army  Corps,  entry 
July  20,  1864,  Ibid.,  507. 

66—  Newton’s  Report,  O.  R.,  38,  part  1 :290. 

67 —  Abstract  of  Return  Army  of  Tennessee,  July  10,  1864,  O.  R.,  38,  part 
3:679;  Stewart’s  Report,  Ibid.,  871;  Loring’s  Report,  Ibid.,  876-77;  Featherston’s 
Report,  Ibid.,  882;  T.  M.  Scott’s  Report,  Ibid.,  89s;  Walthall’s  Report,  Ibid.,  925; 
Hardee’s  Report,  Ibid.,  698. 
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pelted  to  withdraw  because  of  the  enfilade  fire  from  his  right. 
His  losses  were  heavy.  Walthall,  far  outflanked  on  his  left, 
was  unable  to  do  much  more  than  hold  in  position.  In 
Hardee’s  corps,  Walker’s  division,  as  mentioned,  was  the 
only  division  seriously  engaged.  Cleburne  was  withdrawn  as 
he  was  about  to  move  to  the  attack.  Maney’s  division  was 
only  slightly  engaged.  Bate,  moving  to  the  east  to  attack 
Newton’s  division  in  flank  and  rear,  “got  lost’’  and  was 
unable  to  get  into  position  before  dark.  ** 

General  Hardee  did  not  intend  that  Coring  should  move 
to  the  right  beyond  the  point  originally  fixed,  it  being  in¬ 
tended  to  fill  the  interval  that  would  have  existed  between 
the  two  divisions  with  a  line  of  skirmishers.  Orders  were 
issued  to  this  effect,  but  through  some  misunderstanding,  the 
staff  officer  designated  to  attend  to  the  matter  failed  to  give 
the  information,  and  by  the  time  General  Hardee’s  plans 
could  be  learned  General  Loring’s  troops  had  moved  to  the 
right  and  it  was  too  late  to  make  any  change.  General 
Stewart  was  of  the  opinion  that  “had  the  plan  of  battle,  as 
I  understood  it,  been  carried  out  fully,  we  would  have 
achieved  a  great  success.” 

It  is  true  that  General  Hardee  did  not  obey  Hood’s 
“specific  instructions,”  and  that  he  moved  one  and  one  half 
to  two  miles  to  the  right  instead  of  one  half  a  division 
front,  but  it  is  also  true  that  Cheatham  made  no  arrange¬ 
ments  to  cover  the  interval  vacated  by  his  move.  Hardee 
felt  “the  hazard”  too  great  to  leave  “an  interval  ....  of 
one  and  one  half  miles  intended  to  be  continuous  and  at  a 
point  in  front  of  which  the  enemy  was  in  force  .  .  .  .”  In 
Hood’s  absence  he  determined  to  cover  this  interval.'® 


6S — Stewart’s  Report,  O.  R.,  38,  part  3:871;  Loring’s  Report.  Ibid.,  876: 
Featherston’s  Report,  Ibid.,  883;  Walthall’s  Report,  Ibid.,  93S-36;  Hood,  169; 
O.  O.  Howard  in  ^  k  L,  4:314:  Hardee’s  Report,  O.  R.,  38,  part  3:^8-99; 
Letter  of  Judge  J.  P.  Young,  Memphis,  Tenn.,  to  the  writer,  June  6,  1918. 

69—  Hardee’s  Report,  O.  R.,  38,  part  3:698:  Stewart’s  Report,  Ibid.,  871: 
I.oring’s  Report,  Ibid.,  876;  Roy,  S.  H.  S.,  8:347-48. 

70 —  Hardee’s  Report,  O.  R.,  38,  part  3:698;  Stewart’s  Report,  Ibid.,  871; 
Hood,  168. 
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While  it  certainly  cannot  be  said  that  Hardee  was 
entirely  to  blame  for  the  failure  on  the  20th,  he  was,  in  a 
measure,  responsible  for  the  lack  of  a  complete  success.  He 
does  not  seem  to  have  made  the  best  use  of  his  forces  at 
the  point  of  superiority,  znc.,  in  front  of  Newton’s  small 
division.  The  necessity  for  shifting  to  the  right  not  only 
caused  a  three  hour  delay  (the  attack  was  planned  for  i 
I'.M.  and  did  not  begin  until  4  p.m.),  but  on  account  of 
the  wooded  ground  the  troops  were  broken  up  and,  in  the 
case  of  Bate,  actually  “got  lost”  for  a  time.  No  operations 
on  a  large  scale  can  have  much  hope  of  success  when  begun 
in  the  late  hours  of  the  afternoon,  unless  the  attack  is 
irresistible  and  successful  from  the  first.  Even  then,  the 
enemy,  under  cover  of  night,  can  usually  escape  and  consoli¬ 
date,  in  selected  positions,  hidden  in  the  darkness.  This  was 
true  at  Chickamauga  on  the  second  day,  when  darkness 
intervened  to  save  the  Federal  troops  under  Thomas  and 
allowed  them  to  make  good  their  retreat  to  chosen  positions. 
In  each  of  the  battles  of  July  20  and  22,  the  attack  was  be¬ 
gun  too  late  to  hold  out  any  great  chance  of  a  decisive  suc¬ 
cess,  and  in  each  case,  the  lack  of  definite,  detailed  infor¬ 
mation  on  the  part  of  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  Con¬ 
federate  army  was,  in  the  last  analysis,  responsible,  the  burden 
of  this  responsibility  being  emphasized  by  the  failure  to 
build  up  any  capable  and  efficient  staff  organization.  In  con¬ 
nection  with  Hood’s  discussion  of  the  battle  of  the  20th,  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  neither  in  his  report  nor  in  his  book 
does  he  make  any  mention  of  the  withdrawal  of  Cleburne’s 
division,  at  the  most  critical  period  of  Hardee’s  attack,  as 
made,  with  its  effect  on  Hardee’s  plans  for  an  attack  in 
force. 

After  being  withdrawn,  Cleburne’s  division  marched 
back  through  Atlanta  and  on  to  assigned  positions  on  the 
extreme  right  of  the  Confederate  line.  He  got  into  position 
about  midnight,  Hood  in  the  meanwhile  advising  Wheeler  of 


7/ — Hood’s  Report,  O.  R.,  38,  part  3:630  fT;  Hardee’s  Report,  Ibid.,  699. 
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Cleburne’s  coming  and  urging  him  “to  hold  on”.  All  during 
the  next  day,  the  21st,  in  fighting  which  Cleburne  spoke  of 
as  “the  bitterest  in  his  life,”  his  troops  faced  a  strong  and 
active  enemy.  Unable  to  advance,  because  of  the  rugged 
and  wooded  character  of  the  ground,  outclassed  in  artillery 
and  numbers,  the  hot  and  oppressive  July  day  was  passed  in 
defensive  fighting,  repelling  charges  and  unable  to  react,  and 
enduring  a  harassing,  deadly,  and,  at  times,  enfilading  fire  from 
small  arms  and  powerful  artillery.  General  Hood  makes  no 
mention  of  the  bitter  fighting  of  this  day  in  either  his  report 
or  his  book,  Advance  and  Retreat.  ^ 

During  the  night  of  the  20th  Hood  had  received  infor¬ 
mation  of  the  exposed  position  of  the  Federal  left  under 
McPherson.  The  movements  of  these  Federal  troops 
threatened  Hood’s  communications  and,  if  continued,  would 
either  have  forced  the  abandonment  of  Atlanta  or  a  fight. 
Hood  decided  on  the  latter,  and  during  the  night  of  the  21st 
he  withdrew  his  troops  into  previously  selected  and  prepared 
positions  about  Atlanta.  Sherman’s  troops  were  still  scat¬ 
tered  and  he  had  thought  it  necessary  to  caution  McPherson 
against  extending  too  far  to  his  left. 

During  the  21st  Hood  had  summoned  his  corps  com¬ 
manders  and  had  issued  minute  and  detailed  instructions  for 
the  operations  of  the  next  day.  Stewart,  Cheatham,  and 
G.  W.  Smith,  with  the  Georgia  State  troops,  were  ordered 
to  occupy  the  prepared  intrenched  positions  in  front  of  Atlanta. 
Hardee’s  corps  was  selected  to  make  the  move  against 
the  exposed  Federal  left,  because  his  troops  were  presumed 
(erroneously)  to  be  fresh;  because  his  was  the  largest  corps; 
and  because  of  his  extended  experience  as  a  corps  CQm- 
mander.  Wheeler,  with  his  cavalry,  was  to  move  on  Hardee’s 
right  and  attack  with  him.  As  soon  as  McPherson  was  forced 
back,  Cheatham,  from  the  Atlanta  front,  was  to  move  by  his 
right  and  attack,  and  the  battle  was  to  be  taken  up  by  Stewart, 
formed  on  Cheatham’s  left. 

7/ — Buck,  ajo;  Roy,  S.  H.  S.,  8:353. 

73 —  Hood,  173-74;  Hood’s  Report,  O.  R.,  38,  part  3:631;  Sherman,  3:73-74. 

74 —  Hood,  174-76;  Hood’s  Report,  O.  R.,  38,  part  3:631. 
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The  movement,  though  admirably  conceived,  did  not 
provide  for  certain  contingencies.  First,  though  it  was  only 
six  miles  in  a  direct  line  to  Decatur,  Hardee’s  objective,  his 
troops  had  to  make  a  detour  of  some  fifteen  miles  to  get  into 
position ;  second,  Hardee’s  troops  were  not  fresh,  as  stated 
by  Hood,  but  were  wearied  from  two  days  of  hard  marching 
and  fighting;  and  third,  instead  of  finding  the  Federal  left 
“in  the  air”  and  unprotected,  as  did  Jackson  at  Chancellors- 
ville,  McPherson,  during  the  night,  had  bent  his  line  back 
at  an  angle  facing  south  and  had  erected  hasty  earthworks 
and  abattis.  ” 

Cleburne  could  not  be  withdrawn  from  his  position  on 
Bald  Hill  until  late  the  night  of  the  21  st.  He  had  been  di¬ 
rected  to  withdraw  at  dark  and  at  1  A.  M.  was  ordered  to 
follow  W'alker’s  division.  The  original  plan  of  moving  to  and 
through  Decatur  and  attacking  the  Federal  rear  had  been 
abandoned,  because  of  the  condition  of  the  troops  and  because 
of  the  long  march  that  would  have  been  necessary,  and  it 
was  planned  for  Hardee  to  move  to  Cobb’s  Mills,  to  the 
southeast  of  Atlanta,  and  strike  the  enemy  in  flank.  ™ 
Hood  afterward  severely  criticised  Hardee,  saying  that  he 
“failed  to  entirely  turn  the  enemy’s  flank  as  directed;  took 
position  and  attacked  his  flank.”  ”  Because  of  the  scat¬ 
tered  condition  of  Hardee’s  troops  and  the  impossibility 
of  moving  any  of  them  until  concealed  by  darkness,  it  was 
manifestly  impossible  to  expect  that  they  could  march  fifteen 
miles  to  Decatur  and  attack  at  dawn.  ™  These  facts  are  in 
themselves  evidence  that  it  had  been  agreed  that  Hardee 
was  not  to  try  to  gain  McPherson’s  rear  at  Decatur,  but 
was  to  attack  him  in  flank,  though  Hood  in  his  report 
and  in  his  book  seems  to  have  forgotten  the  physical  facts 
of  time  and  distance,  and  that  he  had  told  his  Chief  of  Staff, 


75 —  Cox,  Allania,  176;  Roy,  S.  H.  S.,  8:356;  Buck,  374;  Hardee’s  Re|K>rt, 
O.  R.,  38,  part  3:699;  Lowry’s  Report,  Ibid.,  733;  Govan’s  Report,  IbiJ.,  737. 

76 —  Roy,  S.  H.  S.,  8:357;  Hardee’s  Report.  O.  R.,  38,  part  3:699. 

77 —  Hood’s  Report,  O.  R.,  38,  part  3:631. 
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General  W.  W.  Mackall,  on  receiving  Hardee’s  dispatch 
informing  him  of  his  dispositions  for  the  attack:  “Hardee 
is  just  where  I  wanted  him.”  ^ 

The  plan  of  attack  as  finally  adopted  was  vigorously  and 
successfully  carried  out,  and  took  McPherson  completely  by 
surprise.  Wearied  by  the  long  march,  and  somewhat 
disorganized  in  passing  through  heavily  wooded  country, 
Hardee  did  not  get  his  troops  into  line  until  late  in  the 
morning  of  the  22nd.  The  advance  was  begun  about 
noon,**  the  troops  forming  in  line  with  Cleburne  on  the  left. 
Cheatham  (Maney)  next,  and  Walker  and  Bate,  in  order, 
on  the  right.  Cleburne’s  and  Maney’s  divisions,  on  the  left 
and  under  cover  of  a  forest,  struck  the  works  which  Mc¬ 
Pherson  had  thrown  back,  facing  east  and  on  a  line  perpen¬ 
dicular  to  his  main  line  for  the  protection  of  his  rear,  and 
doubled  up  this  flank,  while  the  remainder  of  the  corps 
turned  and  took  the  main  Federal  intrenchments  in  reverse, 
the  enemy  facing  about  in  these  intrenchments  to  repel  the 
attack.  Meanwhile  the  divisions  of  Walker  and  Bate, 
having  to  gain  farther  to  McPherson’s  rear,  unexpectedly 
encountered  the  i6th  corps,  which  had  been  in  reserve  and 
which  was  then  moving  from  Decatur  toward  Atlanta  to 
noon-*^  the  troops  forming  in  line  with  Cleburne  on  the  left. 
These  troops  had  only  to  face  to  the  left  to  meet  the  attack 
of  Hardee’s  advancing  troops,  which  had  to  pass  over  open 
ground  in  full  view  of  the  waiting  foe.  Walker  and  Bate 
were  repulsed  and  an  attack  on  McPherson’s  rear  was  ef¬ 
fectually  prevented.  ** 

The  original  plan  of  attack,  as  mentioned,  provided  that 
Cheatham  and  Stewart,  on  the  left  of  the  line,  should  move 
to  the  attack  as  soon  as  Hardee  should  become  engaged. 
But  Cheatham  did  not  attack  until  3  p.m.  (General  Sherman 

79— Hood'a  Report.  O.  R.,  38.  part  3:631;  Hardee’a  Report,  Ibid.,  699; 
Hoed,  I76-79:  Roy,  S.  H.  S.,  8:359. 

50—  Steele,  1:544. 

St — Govan’s  Report,  O.  R.,  38,  part  3:737. 

Logan’a  Report,  Ibid.,  aa;  Roy,  S.  H.  S.,  8:360;  Sherman,  a:8o. 

51—  Sherman,  2:74;  Howard  in  B  St  L,  4:317;  Roy,  S.  H.  S.,  8:361. 
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says  4  p.m.),  and  then  only  after  Federal  troops  had  been 
moved  from  his  front  to  re-enforce  the  troops  opposing 
Hardee.  Hardee  had  been  checked  and  was  being  heavily 
pressed,  even  before  Cheatham  advanced,  thus  allowing  the 
troops  withdrawn  from  Cheatham’s  front  to  be  returned. 
General  Sherman  says  that  though  McPherson’s  Army  of 
the  Tennessee  was  hard  pres.sed  and  frequently  in  danger, 
he  was  not  re-enforced,  though  troops  for  doing  so  were 
available.  Sherman  says  this  was  not  done  because  “I  knew 
that  the  attacking  force  could  only  be  a  part  of  Hood’s 
army,  and  that  if  any  assistance  were  rendered  by  either  of 
the  other  armies  (Cumberland  and  Ohio),  the  Army  of  the 
Tennessee  would  be  jealous.”  As  matters  turned  out,  Mc¬ 
Pherson  was  able  to  hold  his  own-  but  if  the  pressure  by 
Hardee  had  resulted  successfully  and  McPherson  had  been 
decisively  thrown  back  and  defeated,  there  might  not  have 
been  time  to  bring  up  re-enforcements.  Such  reprehensible 
sentiment  as  that  expressed  by  Sherman  might  have  had  dis¬ 
astrous  results.*^ 

Night  closed  with  Hardee  in  possession  of  the  field. 
The  losses  on  both  sides  had  been  heavy,  in  this;  the  bloodiest 
fight  of  the  Atlanta  campaign.  General  McPherson  had  been 
killed  about  noon  by  skirmishers  from  Cleburne’s  division, 
as  he  was  proceeding  to  General  F.  P,  Blair’s  line  of  the 
17th  corps,  by  a  road  which,  until  the  moment,  had  been 
clear.  On  the  Confederate  side.  General  W.  H.  T.  Walker, 
commanding  a  division  in  Hardee’s  corps,  was  killed,  gal¬ 
lantly  leading  his  division  in  a  charge  against  the  i6th 
corps.  Because  of  the  heavy  losses  sustained  by  this  di¬ 
vision  it  was  soon  afterward  broken  up  and  distributed 
throughout  the  army. 

General  Hood,  deeply  chagrined  at  the  failure  of  his 
plans,  sought  to  place  the  blame  upon  General  Hardee,  ac¬ 
cusing  him  of  not  having  begun  the  attack  at  daylight,  as 

>4— Hood,  180:  Sherman,  3:80-81;  Roy.  S.  H.  S..  8;j6t:  Hood’s  Report, 
O.  R.,  38,  part  3:631;  Hardee’s  Report,  Ibid.,  699;  Stewart’s  Report,  Ibid., 
871-73.  > 
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planned,  and  for  not  having  completely  turned  McPherson’s 

flank.  These  charges,  as  we  have  seen,  were  unjust.  First, 

it  was  a  physical  impossibility,  under  the  circumstances,  for 

Hardee  to  have  got  into  position  to  attack  at  daylight; 

second,  it  was  expected  to  find  the  Federal  left  flank  “in 

the  air”  instead  of  strongly  placed  behind  intrenchments ;  j 

third,  the  fortuitous  position  of  the  16th  corps  prevented 

Hardee’s  right  from  successfully  carrying  out  its  movement 

against  the  Federal  rear.  But  another  reason,  for  which 

Hood  himself  was  directly  responsible,  was  the  delay  in 

Cheatham’s  attack  and  the  failure  to  properly  use  these  troops 

and  the  massed  artillery  at  this  point,  to  prevent  Sherman 

from  withdrawing  troops  to  re-enforce  his  hard-pressed  left. 

Hardee’s  attack  was  vigorous  and  persistent  and  was  made 
as  early  as  could  be  expected.  His  work,  viewed  as  a  piece 
of  military  maneuvering,  was  of  the  best,  and  was  greatly 
superior  to  the  commanding  general’s  handling  of  the  army. 

The  conduct  of  the  officers  and  men  in  this  day’s  battle  does 
not  sustain  Hood  in  his  contention  that  Hardee’s  was  “a  timid 
offensive,”  and  that  the  troops  lacked  “spirit.”  Their  actions 
completely  refute  these  charges.**  At  Kennesaw  Mountain, 
in  the  preceding  month,  Cleburne’s  troops  had,  from  behind 
intrenchments,  repelled  assaults  from  these  same  Federal 
troops  that,  on  July  22nd,  with  conditions  exactly  reversed, 
were  driven  from  works  equally  strong.  The  loss  of  27  out 
of  30  field  officers,  in  Cleburne’s  command,  attests  to  the  gal¬ 
lantry  and  persistence  of  his  assaults. 

[to  be  concluded  in  JUNE  ISSUE] 


ti — Ho»4,  itj,  191. 


THE  YAMASSEE  REVOLT  OF  1597  AND  THE 
DESTRUCTION  OF  THE  GEORGIA  MISSIONS 
By  J.  G.  Johnson,  M.  A. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  GEORGIA 

Georgia,  known  to  the  Spaniards  as  Guale,  was  a 
province  of  Florida  during  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth 
century  and  throughout  the  entire  seventeenth  century. 
Only  a  few  months  after  the  founding  of  St.  Augustine, 
Menendez  hastened  north,  and  after  establishing  friendly  re¬ 
lations  with  the  Indians  of  the  Georgia  coast,  he  left  garri¬ 
sons  on  St.  Catharines  Island,  known  during  this  period  as 
Guale  Island  or  Santa  Catalina  de  Guale,  and  on  Cumberland 
Island  (San  Pedro).  This  occurred  during  the  summer  of 
1566.  Farmers  were  soon  settled  around  the  presidios,  and 
two  years  later  Jesuit  missionaries  came  over  to  look  after 
the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  Spaniards  and  Indians.  Their 
labors  proving  fruitless,  the  Jesuits  moved  to  Santa  Elena 
(South  Carolina),  where  their  lack  of  success  was  just  as 
pronounced  as  it  had  been  in  Guale.  A  number  of  them 
then  went  to  Axacan  (Virginia)  and  there  met  death  at  the 
hands  of  hostile  Indians.  Whereupon  every  Jesuit  in 
Florida — and  Spanish  Florida  included  all  the  vast  area  be¬ 
tween  the  Mississippi  and  the  Atlantic,  with  a  vague  and 
indefinite  northern  boundary — forsook  the  land  in  a  body  for 
Lower  California  and  the  Pacific  slope  region  of  Mexico. 

Thereafter,  although  the  coast  settlements  were  extended 
to  all  the  more  important  islands,  for  two  decades  Georgia 
was  thought  to  be  extremely  undesirable  as  a  field  for  the 
labors  of  the  religious  orders.  The  Jesuits  never  again  sent 
missionaries  to  the  Florida  provinces,  and  the  task  of  de¬ 
veloping  the  mission  system  to  a  high  degree  of  efficiency  in 
this  region  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  Franciscans.  Apparently  the 
first  Franciscans  to  reach  Florida  came  over  in  1573,  but 
after  the  death  of  Menendez  the  following  year,  the  temporal 
as  well  as  the  spiritual  needs  of  the  settlers  of  Georgia  re- 
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ceived  little  attention  for  a  period  of  more  than  twenty  years. 
Probably  the  few  “religious”  who  braved  the  rigors  and 
dangers  of  Florida  during  this  period,  confined  their  attention 
to  the  Indians  of  the  neighborhood  of  St.  Augustine.  Per¬ 
haps  not  one  missionary  made  his  way  north  of  Cumberland 
Island  during  these  years. 

However,  the  Spaniard  of  this  and  the  following  cen¬ 
tury  was  deeply  religious.  In  the  asientos,  or  agreements 
concerning  the  ways  and  means  of  planting  colonies,  the 
stipulation  was  always  included  that  the  conversion  of  the 
natives  should  be  carefully  looked  after.  The  Spaniards 
early  found  that  control  over  the  savages  could  be  maintained 
most  easily  where  they  were  brought  together  in  the  missions, 
since  by  this  means,  the  labor  of  the  natives  could  be  ex¬ 
ploited  and  the  danger  of  uprisings  and  revolts  could  be  min¬ 
imized. 

Although  the  period  from  1573  to  1593  was  devoid  of 
any  extensive  missionary  activity,  there  was  one  notable 
exception  to  the  stagnation  that  threatened  Florida.  This  was 
the  establishment  of  the  San  Pedro  mission  on  San  Pedro 
Island.  It  possessed  the  advantage  of  being  near  St.  Augus¬ 
tine,  and  enjoyed  the  protection  of  a  garrison  maintained  on 
the  same  island. 

The  revival  came  in  1593.  During  that  year  the  Council 
of  the  Indies  granted  permission  to  twelve  Franciscans  to 
enter  Florida.  The  following  year  Pedro  de  Corpa.  Miguel 
de  Aunon,  Francisco  de  Velascola,  Bias  Rodriguez,  and  An¬ 
tonio  de  Badajoz  were  sent  to  Guale.  They  arrived  at  an  op¬ 
portune  time.  The  Guale  Indians  had  rebelled  against  the 
Spaniards,  and  so  dangerous  had  their  hostility  become  that 
the  soldiers  of  the  small  garrisons  found  it  impossible  to 
leave  the  stockades  to  secure  provisions.^ 

The  priests  established  their  missions  on  the  islands  of 
the  Georgia  coast,  where  they,  by  means  of  “entreaties,  gifts, 

t — Bmrcia  Carbillido  y  Zufiiga  (Cirdenas),  Ensayo  chronologico  para  la 
hiticria  ftntral  dt  la  Florida  .  .  .  (Madrid,  1733),  year  1594,  p.  167. 
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soft  words,  and  the  great  example  of  their  work,”  gradually 
pacified  the  unruly  natives.  For  more  than  two  years  they 
carried  on  their  ministrations  unmolested.  The  northernmost 
missions  were  those  of  Father  Corpa  at  Tolomato,  and 
Father  Rodriguez  at  Torpiqui  on  Ossabaw  Island,  and  that 
of  Father  Aunon  at  Assopo  on  Guale  Island.^  Velascola  and 
Davilla  founded  missions  at  Asao  and  Ospo  on  St.  Simons 
and  Jekyl  Islands  respectively. 

In  1597  a  young  chief  of  the  province  of  Guale,  annoyed 
by  the  reprimands  of  Father  Corpa,  apostasized  from  the 
faith  and  instigated  the  Indians  to  revolt.^  Gathering  a  group 
of  malcontents,  he  advised  them  to  go  with  him  into  the 
interior  where  they  could  enjoy  the  liberty  to  which  they  had 
been  accustomed  before  the  coming  of  the  missionaries.  This 
they  did,  but  after  a  few  days  of  contemplation  over  their 
grievances,  real  and  imaginary,  they  decided  to  return  and 
kill  Father  Corpa.  As  an  argument  in  favor  of  this  step,  the 
chief  predicted  that  if  they  did  not  kill  the  missionaries,  the 
Spaniards  would  come  in  force  and  deprive  them  of  their 
liberty  and  lands,  the  first  stej)  to  which  was  the  coming  of 
the  Franciscans,  who,  while  talking  of  peace,  were  preparing 
to  make  themselves  their  masters.  He  further  told  them 
that  after  the  missionaries  were  dead,  it  would  be  an  easy 
matter  to  kill  the  soldiers,  and  only  in  that  way  could  their 
liberty  be  preserved.*  Following  this  advice  the  horde  of 


2 — .\ccording  to  Juan  de  Torquemada,  Monarchia  Indiana  (Madrid.  1733), 
iii,  350,  Assopo  was  on  Guale  Island.  Tolomato  and  Torpiqui  were  not  on  this  island 
hut  were  not  far  distant  since  the  revolted  Indians,  traveling  from  north  to  south 
were  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  topography  and  natives  of  the  vicinity.  Further¬ 
more,  the  two  northern  missions  were  near  Santa  Elena  (the  region  bordering  on 
Port  Royal  Sound).  fA.  M.  Brooks  (ed.).  The  Unwritten  History  of  old  St. 
Augustine  (St.  Augustine,  1909?),  p.  35]  The  most  exact  method  of  locating  the 
missions  is  by  a  minute  examination  of  the  contemporary  accounts.  The  distances 
of  the  establishments  from  St.  Augustine,  as  well  as  from  each  other,  are  given  in 
most  cases,  and  this  makes  possible  the  identification  of  the  various  mission  sites 
with  a  fair  degree  of  certainty, 

3—  The  account  of  the  revolt  is  taken  from  Barcia,  Ensayo  Chronologico 
and  Torquemada,  Monarchia  Indiana.  These  two  accounts  are  substantially  in 
agreement.  Furthermore,  the  testimony  taken  at  the  subsequent  trial  of  the  lead¬ 
ers  of  the  uprising  apparently  substantiates  the. truthfulness  of  the  two  accounts  and 
sheds  some  additional  light  on  these  remote  occurrences.  This  testimony  has 
been  translated  and  may  be  found  in  Brooks,  Unwritten  History  of  old  St. 
Augustine,  pp.  40-47. 

4 —  Torquemada,  Monarchia  Indiana,  iii,  351. 
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hostile  warriors,  armed  with  bows  and  arrows  and  wearing 
large  head-dresses  of  feathers,  returned  to  the  Christian 
Indians. 

Going  to  Tolomato  at  night,  the  rebels  concealed  them¬ 
selves  in  the  church.  At  daybreak,  when  Father  Corpa 
opened  the  door  of  his  house,  they  killed  him,  cut  off  his 
head,  and  placed  it  on  a  stick,  which  in  turn  was  tied  to  a 
l)ost.  Several  of  the  natives  of  the  settlement  now  joined  the 
party  of  the  rebellious  chief.  On  the  f  ollowing  day  the 
young  Indian  collected  his  followers,  and  according  to  the 
chronicler  of  the  affair,  harangued  them  thus : 

“Now  the  father  is  dead,  but  he  w’ould  not  have  been 
if  he  had  allowed  us  to  live  as  w'e  did  before  we  be¬ 
came  Christians.  Let  us  return  to  our  former  cus¬ 
toms,  and  prepare  to  defend  ourselves  against  the 
punishment  which  the  governor  of  Florida  will  try 
to  inflict  upon  us,  for  if  he  succeeds  in  it,  he  will  be 
as  rigorous  for  this  one  father  as  though  we  had 
made  an  end  of  them  all,  for  he  will  surely  persecute 
us  for  the  father  we  have  killed  the  same  as  for  all.”® 

The  suggestion  that  the  surviving  Franciscans  be  put 
to  death  was  approved,  and  the  leader  continued: 

“They  take  aw'ay  our  women,  leaving  us  only  one  in 
perpetuity,  and  prevent  us  from  trading  her;  they 
interfere  with  our  dances,  banquets,  foods,  cere¬ 
monies,  fires,  and  wars,  in  order  that,  by  not  practic¬ 
ing  them  we  shall  lose  our  ancient  valor  and  skill, 
inherited  from  our  ancestors;  they  persecute  our  old 
men,  calling  them  magicians ;  even  our  work  troubles 
them,  for  they  try  to  order  us  to  lay  it  aside  on  some 
days ;  and  even  when  we  do  everything  that  they  say, 
they  are  not  satisfied;  all  they  do  is  to  reprimand  us, 
oppress  us,  preach  to  us,  insult  us.  call  us  bad 
Christians,  and  take  away  from  us  all  the  happiness 
that  our  forefathers  enjoyed,  in  the  hope  that  they 
will  give  us  heaven.”* 

Fired  by  their  hatred  toward  the  Spaniards,  the  mur¬ 
derers  went  to  Father  Rodriguez’s  mission  at  Torpiqui.  En- 

j — Barcia.  Ensayo  chronologico,  year  1597,  p.  17a 
6 — Ibid.,  toe.  ei$. 
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tering  his  house  suddenly  and  stealthily,  they  told  him  that 
they  had  come  to  kill  him.  The  priest  attempted  to  dissuade 
them,  but  they  told  him  not  “to  weary  himself  preaching  to 
them,  but  to  call  on  God  to  help  him.”’’  Whereupon  Rod¬ 
riguez  begged  to  be  allowed  to  .say  mass,  and  requested  that 
after  his  death  they  bury  his  body.  He  then  divided  the 
few  things  that  he  possessed  among  the  poor  Indians  of  the 
town,  after  which  he  knelt  before  his  executioners.  While  in 
this  posture  he  was  slain,  and  his  body  thrown  out  in  the  open 
for  the  birds  and  beasts  to  eat.  However,  none  approached 
it  but  a  dog,  “which  ventured  to  touch  it  and  fell  dead.”* 

The  Indians  now  sent  a  messenger  to  the  chief  of  Guale 
Island,  ordering  him  to  kill  the  priests  on  that  island,  warning 
him  that  they  were  coming  to  see  if  it  had  been  done,  and 
if  not,  he  and  all  his  people  would  die  with  the  missionaries. 
The  chief,  being  friendly  toward  the  Spaniards  and  unable 
to  prevent  the  threatened  invasion,  secretly  sent  a  supposedly 
faithful  native  to  Assopo,  where  Aunon  and  Badajoz  had  their 
Hiission.  He  hoped  that,  when  apprised  of  the  danger,  they 
would  retire  to  the  Spanish  presidio,  some  distance  away  on 
the  same  island,  until  the  danger  was  past.  In  that  way  he 
would  not  only  save  the  Franciscans  but  would  also  clear 
himself. 

The  messenger,  however,  through  treachery  or  fear,  did 
not  deliver  the  message  but  returned  to  his  master  with  a 
fictitious  reply.  The  chief,  who  was  well  informed  of  the 
danger,  again  sent  him  to  Assopo.  This  he  did  for  three 
consecutive  days,  even  offering  the  priests  a  boat  to  cross 
over  to  the  mainland,  but  the  warning  never  reached  them. 
At  the  end  of  three  or  four  days  the  rebels  appeared,  and 
such  was  their  anger  toward  the  Guale  chief  that  he  would 
have  been  killed  had  he  not  been  able  to  offer  plausible  ex¬ 
cuses.  Wishing  to  be  absolved  from  all  blame  he  went  to 
the  mission,  where  he  spoke  to  Father  Aunon  as  follows: 


7 — Torquemada.  Monarchia  Indiana,  iii,  351. 

S — Barcia,  Bntayo  chronolofieo,  year  15^,  p.  170. 
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“It  would  have  been  better  if  you  had  believed  me, 
and  had  put  yourself  in  safety ;  but  you  did  not  wish 
to  take  my  advice,  and  it  will  not  be  possible  to  de¬ 
fend  you  from  these  people  who  have  come  to  kill 
you.’’* 

The  missionaries  replied  that  they  had  been  ignorant  of 
all  that,  and  that  he  should  not  be  troubled,  as  they  were 
willing  to  die.  The  chief  then  bade  them  farewell,  saying  that 
he  was  going  away  to  weep  for  them,  and  that  he  would  return 
and  bury  their  bodies."* 

Upon  their  arrival  at  Assopo,  the  Indians  first  sacked  the 
mission,  after  which  they  fell  upon  the  priests  with  sticks  and 
macanas  (wooden  knives  edged  with  flint).  Father  Aunon 
was  held  in  such  high  esteem  that,  at  the  first  blow  given  him, 
many  of  the  Indians  were  moved  to  compassion  and  wished  to 
spare  him.  As  he  knelt  before  the  savages,  a  dispute  arose 
among  them  until  one,  stealing  up  behind,  slew  him.  They 
left  the  bodies  where  they  fell,  but  some  Christian  Indians 
buried  them  at  the  foot  of  a  large  cross  which  had  been 
erected  by  Father  Aunon. 

The  murderous  band  now  crossed  over  in  great  haste  to 
Asao,  on  St.  Simons  Island, "  in  search  of  Father  Velascola. 
They  learned  in  the  town  that  the  missionary  was  in  St.  Au¬ 
gustine,  but,  ascertaining  the  day  he  would  return,  they  hid 
themselves  in  the  reeds  near  the  place  at  which  he  would  dis¬ 
embark.  As  he  was  a  man  of  immense  physical  strengfth  they 
feared  to  attack  him  openly.  When  he  landed  they  slyly  ap¬ 
proached  him  and  he  fell  under  the  blows  of  the  macanas  and 
tomahawks.'* 

Continuing  on  their  way  southward,  the  Indians  stopped 
at  Jekyl  Island  and  surprised  Father  Davilla  at  his  mission 
at  Ospo.  Hearing  the  clamor  without,  and  understanding  the 

V— Torquemada.  Monorchia  Indiana,  iii,  352. 

10 — Ibid.,  loc.  cit. 

ti — Asao  was  9^  leagues  from  Assopo  [“Examination  of  Alonzo  de  las  Alas.” 
160Z.  Ecija  in  his  “Derrotero”  says  io54.  J-  D.  G.  Shea.  Catholic  Church  in 
Colonial  Days  (New  York,  1886),  p.  155], 

IS — Barcia,  Ensayo  chronologico,  year  1597.  p.  17a 

IS — The  itinerary  of  the  Indians  would  seem  to  indicate  that  Ospo  was 
either  on  St  Simons  or  Jekyl  Island.  Jekyl  is  the  more  probable  site  as  .\san  was 
on  the  southern  end  of  St.  Simons. 
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danger,  he  refused  to  open  the  door.  The  invaders  prepared 
to  break  it  down,  whereupon  Father  Davilla  opened  it  and 
slipped  past  in  the  darkness  while  they  sacked  the  building. 
They  were  as  anxious  to  plunder  as  to  kill,  and  occupied  them¬ 
selves  first  in  seizing  the  spoils.^* 

While  this  was  taking  place  the  priest  had  time  to  con¬ 
ceal  himself  in  a  dense  thicket  near  by.  When  the  looting  was 
finished,  the  rebels  went  out  to  look  for  Father  Davilla,  and 
upon  discovering  him  began  to  shoot  arrows  at  him.  After 
having  both  shoulders  pierced  he  was  captured  by  the  savages, 
who  prepared  to  put  him  to  death,  but  his  life  was  spared 
when  one  of  the  enemy,  desiring  the  poor  clothing  he  wore, 
interceded  for  him.  When  they  had  deprived  him  of  his 
clothing  they  sent  him  to  one  of  their  towns  in  the  interior  to 
serve  as  a  slave. 

Elated  at  their  success,  the  natives,  being  reinforced  by 
other  malcontents,  provided  themselves  with  a  good  supply  of 
arrows  and  embarked  in  more  than  forty  canoes,  with  the 
intention  of  investing  San  Pedro  Island  and  killing  the  mis¬ 
sionaries  and  Spanish  soldiers  there.  They  especially  desired 
to  put  to  death  the  chief  of  that  island,  since  he  was  an  ally  of 
the  Spaniards  and  therefore  their  enemy.  When  they  neared 
the  harbor,  likewise  known  as  San  Pedro,  they  saw  a  brigan¬ 
tine  lying  at  anchor  near  the  place  where  they  would  have  to 
land.  This  boat  had  already  remained  in  the  harbor  thirty 
days  on  account  of  contrary  winds,  and  now  its  presence  pre¬ 
vented  the  massacre  of  the  inhabitants  and  the  destruction  of 
the  important  establishments  maintained  there. 

The  boat  contained  only  one  soldier  and  a  few  sailors, 
but  the  sight  of  it  was  sufficient  to  throw  the  hostile  natives 
into  confusion.  Perceiving  this  confusion,  the  chief  of  the 
island  sallied  forth  with  more  boats  than  his  opponents  pos¬ 
sessed  and  attacked  them.  The  invaders  fought  doggedly  at 
first,  but,  seeing  defeat  before  them,  became  panic-stricken  and 
fled.  Many  of  them  leaped  to  the  shore  of  the  island,  and 

14 — Torquemada.  Monorchia  Indiana,  iii,  352. 
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having  no  means  of  escape  were  either  killed  or  died  of 
starvation  in  the  woods.  The  leader  escaped  to  the  mainland 
with  the  survivors  and  fled  to  the  north. 

When  Governor  Canco  of  Florida  heard  of  the  insurrec¬ 
tion,  he  led  overland  a  force  of  infantry  to  the  Peninsula  of 
Guale,  while  a  number  of  ships  proceeded  to  the  same  destina¬ 
tion.^®  The  Indians,  however,  hid  themselves  in  the  swamps, 
and  the  governor  was  able  to  capture  but  one  live  Indian,  an 
interpreter,  from  whom  he  secured  no  information  other  than 
that  the  missionaries  had  been  killed.  In  retaliation  the 
soldiers  burned  the  corn  in  the  fields,  in  consequence  of  which 
famine  completed  the  punishment  which  the  Spaniards  found 
themselves  unable  to  inflict.'®  The  destruction  of  the  crops 
reacted  on  the  Spanish  settlements,  as  supplies  failed  to  arrive 
from  Spain,  and  the  officials  now  had  no  source  from  which 
to  replenish  their  own  failing  stores.'^ 

Wishing  to  ascertain  if  any  of  the  missionaries  still  lived. 
Governor  Canco  continued  his  exertions.  He  sent  a  vessel  to 
the  Spanish  settlement  in  Santa  Elena  (Port  Royal  Sound)  in 
the  spring  of  1598  to  enlist  the  support  of  the  friendly  natives 
of  that  region.  Since  they  lived  only  a  short  distance  from 
the  Peninsula  of  Guale  it  was  thought  that  they  could  harry 
the  territory  of  the  revolted  Indians.  Lieutenant  Ecija,  the 
commander  of  the  vessel,  bestowed  gifts  on  the  cacique  of  the 
Santa  Elena  tribe  and  promised  to  return  in  sixty  days  to 
learn  the  results  of  the  proposed  invasion.'*  ^ 

At  the  end  of  the  specified  time  Lieutenant  Ecija  returned 
to  Santa  Elena  and  found  that  the  cacique  had  waged  war  on 
the  Guale  Indians  during  his  absence.  He  was  informed  that 
bather  Davilla  was  a  prisoner  near  the  village  of  Solofina  on 
the  Peninsula  of  Guale.  Ecija  now  coasted  along  the  shore 
of  Guale,  hoping  to  pick  up  someone  with  further  information 

15 —  Official  Report  of  Governor  Canco  in  Brooks,  Unwritten  History  of 
old  St.  Augustine,  p.  35.  Presumably  Ossabaw  Island  was  known  to  the  Spaniards 
as  the  Peninsula  of  Guale. 

16 —  Barcia,  Hnsayo  chronologico,  year  1597,  p.  17a. 

/7 — Torquemada,  Monorchia  Indiana,  iii,  354. 

iS — Reimrt  of  Governor  Canco  in  Brooks,  Unwritten  History  of  old  St. 
Augustine,  p.  36. 
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concerning  the  captive.  Stopping  at  Tolomato,  he  seized  a 
native,  who  said  the  priest  was  still  alive,  and  agreed  after 
much  coaxing  to  take  a  letter  to  him. 

When  the  messenger  returned,  he  brought  with  him  sev¬ 
eral  caciques,  who  promised  to  give  up  the  missionary  in  return 
for  certain  Indian  boys,  sons  of  some  of  the  chiefs,  who  were  at 
that  time  held  as  hostages  in  St.  Augustine.  Ecija  promised 
to  return  with  the  boys,  as  well  as  a  quantity  of  hatchets  and 
spades  demanded  by  the  Indians,  within  thirty  days.  Return¬ 
ing  in  fifteen  days  to  Tolomato,  he  heaped  gifts  upon  the 
chiefs,  but  they  had  undergone  a  change  of  mind  and  refused 
to  give  up  the  prisoner.  Whereupon  the  lieutenant  became 
angry,  threatened  to  send  for  three  hundred  soldiers,  and  fol¬ 
low  them  to  Tama.^®  Awed  by  these  threats,  the  savages  sur¬ 
rendered  Father  Davilla.*® 

Elcija  now  returned  to  St.  Augustine,  taking  with  him 
Father  Davilla  and  seven  Indians  whom  he  had  captured  and 
whom  he  suspected  of  complicity  in  the  murder  of  the  Fran¬ 
ciscans.**  It  now  became  known  that  the  captive  priest  had 
been  forced  to  carry  water  and  wood  and  guard  the  fields  of 
his  captors.**  They  turned  him  over  to  the  boys  to  shoot  at 
with  arrows  and,  tiring  of  his  patience,  finally  decided  to  burn 
him  at  the  stake.  When  he  had  been  tied  and  the  fire  built  before 
him,  they  offered  to  spare  him  if  he  would  renounce  his  re¬ 
ligion  and  acknowledge  the  gods  of  the  Indians.  This  offer 
he  refused,  and  rebuked  them  for  their  presumption.** 

The  Indians  marvelled  at  the  courage  of  their  prisoner. 
One  of  the  principal  native  women,  whose  son  was  a  prisoner 
at  St.  Augustine,  was  moved  to  speak  in  his  behalf,  hoping  to 
save  the  priest  and  exchange  him  for  her  son.  On  account 
of  the  prominence  of  this  woman  her  request  was  granted.  His 


19 — The  region  bordering  on  the  Altamaha  River. 

A>— Report  of  Governor  Cancn  in  Brooks,  Unwriltrn  History  of  old 
St.  jltiguslinr,  p.  37. 

11 — Ibid.,  p.  38. 

ss — Barcia,  Ensayo  chronologico,  year  1398,  p.  172. 

S3 — Torquemada,  Motiarchut  Indiana,  iii,  354. 
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captors  now  attempted  to  make  restitution  to  the  Franciscan 
by  offering  an  Indian  girl  as  a  wife,  but  this  offer  was  also 
spumed.** 

When  the  rescue  party  reached  St.  Augustine  the  governor 
requested  the  custodian  of  the  Convent  of  St.  Francis,  Father 
Marron,  to  permit  Father  Davilla  to  testify  in  the  pending 
investigation.  The  custodian  gave  his  consent,  but  Father 
Davilla  refused  to  do  so,  saying  that  it  was  prohibited  him  by 
the  canons  of  the  priesthood.  He  maintained  that  the  testimony 
of  the  seven  captive  Indians  brought  to  the  capital  by  Ecija 
would  be  sufficient  to  establish  upon  whom  the  responsibility 
for  the  crimes  should  rest.** 

One  of  the  prisoners  was  now  brought  before  the  governor, 
and,  upon  being  questioned  through  an  interpreter,  replied 
that  his  name  was  Lucas ;  that  he  came  from  Torpiqui,  and  that 
his  father  was  cacique  there ;  that  he  was  a  Christian ;  that  he 
had  been  present  when  Father  Rodriguez  was  killed ;  that  the 
father  was  killed  because  he  forbade  witchcraft  and  a  plurality 
of  wives ;  that  he  was  not  present  when  the  other  missionaries 
were  killed.** 

Upon  questioning  the  other  prisoners,  it  became  evident 
in  the  minds  of  the  officials  that  Lucas  was  one  of  the  leaders 
in  the  revolt.  He  was  therefore  condemned  to  death  for  hav¬ 
ing  been  present  and  having  participated  in  the  death  of 
Father  Rodriguez.  Proceedings  against  the  other  six  Indians 
were  postponed,  as  they  were  all  boys  under  age.*’  Thus  ended 
an  affair  that  threatened  for  a  time  the  very  existence  of  the 
Spanish  settlements  throughout  the  provinces  of  Florida. 


14— Ibid.,  p.  353. 

— Report  of  OoYernor  Canco  in  Rrooks,  Unwrillen  History  of  old  St. 
Augustine,  p.  40. 

Report  of  Governor  Canco  in  Rrooks.  l/usoritten  History  of  old  St. 
Augustine,  p|k  40-43. 

17— Ibid.,  p.  47. 


A  GREAT  AMBASSADOR 
By  R.  P.  Brooks,  Ph.D. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  GEORGIA 

The  Life  and  Letters  of  W alter  //.  Page  '  is  a  work  of 
intense  interest.  Reading  it,  the  convinced  believer  in  the 
capacity  of  our  country  to  produce  men  the  equal  in  every 
respect  of  the  Old  World’s  best,  may  well  have  his  emotions 
profoundly  stirred.  Few  public  men  have  ever  played  more 
acceptably  so  difficult  a  part  as  did  Page  in  the  Great  War. 
The  lover  of  pure  literature  will  find  the  volumes  a  constant 
delight — we  have  no  finer  letters;  and  for  the  student  and 
historian  of  the  War  a  new  source  of  first-hand  material  of 
priceless  value  has  been  made  available. 

A  comparatively  small  portion  of  the  work  (about  one 
third  of  Volume  I)  is  given  to  the  “Life.”  In  brief  compass 
the  author  has  told  the  story  of  Page’s  many-sided  activities 
before  his  appointment  in  1913  as  Ambassador  to  the  Court 
of  St.  James’s.  Bom  in  North  Carolina  in  1855,  Page’s  first 
memories  were  associated  with  the  American  Civil  War  and 
the  Reconstruction  period.  How  vivid  were  those  early 
impressions  readers  of  The  Southerner  will  recall.  In  pas.s- 
ing,  it  is  interesting  to  know  that  Page’s  father  was  an  old 
line  W'hig,  not  over-fond  of  slavery  and  an  anti-secessionist. 
He  believed  that  the  war  was  "the  most  foolhardy  enterprise 
tliflt  man  ever  undertook,”  a  judgment  which  the  son  later 
reproduced  in  his  novel.  Poverty  was  the  common  lot  of 
most  Southerners  in  the  Reconstruction  period,  but  Page’s 
father  seems  to  have  prospered  more  than  the  average  man 
of  the  section  and  was  able  to  send  his  son  to  the  renowned 
Bingham  School.  There  he  laid  the  foundation  of  his  culture 
by  thorough  training  in  Latin,  Greek  and  Mathematics.  On 
completing  his  preparation  he  would  naturally  have  proceeded 
to  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  but,  that  institution 

/ — Burton  J.  Hendrick,  Life  and  Letters  of  Walter  H.  Pate,  a  yo1». 
Garden  City,  N.  Y.,  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  1922. 
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having  been  practically  destroyed  by  the  Reconstructionists, 
Page  matriculated  in  Trinity  College.  This  institution  he 
detested  on  account  of  its  low  standards,  and  shifted  to 
Randolph-Macon  in  Virginia.  Thence  he  migrated  to  the 
new  Johns  Hopkins  University,  as  one  of  the  first  twenty 
Fellows  of  that  great  institution.  At  the  Hopkins  Page  came 
under  the  moulding  hand  of  Gildersleeve,  and  carried 
through  life  the  indelible  impress  of  that  master  teacher. 

We  cannot  attempt  to  trace  in  detail  the  career  of  the 
future  ambassador  after  leaving  the  Hopkins  in  1878.  The 
sort  of  training  he  had  received  would  naturally  have  thrown 
him  into  college  teaching,  and  it  is  likely  that  he  would  have 
taken  a  professorial  post  had  one  been  available.  He  was 
considered  for  the  chair  of  Greek  at  the  University  of 
North  Carolina,  but  his  religious  unorthodoxy  stood  in  the 
way.  Page’s  real  bent,  however,  was  journalism.  Begin¬ 
ning  with  newspaper  work  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  he  had  repor- 
torial  or  editorial  connection  with  various  papers  in  St. 
Joseph,  Mo.,  Atlanta,  Washington  and  Raleigh.  At  Raleigh 
he  founded  the  State  Chronicle,  in  the  editorial  columns  of 
which  he  stirred  North  Carolina  to  her  foundations  with  his 
advocacy  of  the  new  spirit  of  progress.  Travel  over  most 
of  the  United  States  and  in  Europe  had  opened  his  eyes  to 
the  true  state  of  education  in  the  South  and  her  backwardness 
in  other  respects,  and  he  fearlessly  preached  his  views  to  an 
unwilling  constituency.  The  State  Chronicle  failed  in  1883 
and  Page  went  to  the  North,  where  his  career  henceforth 
lay.  His  subsequent  brilliant  journalistic  achievements  are 
a  familiar  story.  He  resuscitated  the  Forum,  making  it  one 
of  the  most  trenchant  and  live  reviews  in  the  land;  he  suc¬ 
ceeded  to  the  editorship  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly  in  1898, 
thus  reaching  the  pinnacle  .of  American  journalism ;  in  1899 
he  and  his  friend,  Frank  Doubleday,  formed  the  publishing 
firm  of  Doubleday,  Page  and  Company,  and  now,  as  part 
proprietor.  Page  l)ecame  the  editor  of  the  World’s  Work,  a 
periodical  designe<l  to  fill  for  the  masses  the  place  the  Forum 
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and  the  Atlantic  Monthly  occupied  for  the  select  few.  The 
shift  from  the  Atlantic  Monthly  to  the  World’s  Work  was 
highly  significant. 

“Scholar  though  Page  was,  and  lover  of  the  finest  things 
in  literature  that  he  had  always  been,  yet  this  sympathy  and 
interest  had  always  lain  with  the  masses.  Perhaps  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  make  literature  democratic,  but  Page  believed  that  he 
would  be  genuinely  serving  the  great  cause  that  was  nearest  his 
heart  if  he  could  spread  wide  the  facts  of  the  modern  world, 
especially  the  facts  of  America,  and  if  he  could  clothe  the  ex¬ 
pression  in  language  which,  while  always  dignified  and  even 
‘literary,’  would  still  be  sufficiently  touched  with  the  vital,  the  pic¬ 
turesque,  and  the  ‘human’  to  make  his  new  publication  appeal 
to  a  wide  audience  of  intelligent,  everyday  Americans.  It  was 
thus  part  of  his  general  programme  of  improving  the  status  of 
the  average  man,  and  it  formed  a  logical  part  of  his  philoso¬ 
phy  of  human  advancement.  For  the'  only  acceptable  measure 
of  any  civilization.  Page  believed,  was  the  extent  to  which  it 
improved  the  condition  of  the  common  citizen.  A  few  cul¬ 
tured  and  university-trained  men  at  the  top;  a  few  ancient 
families  living  in  luxury;  a  few  painters  and  poets  and  states¬ 
men  and  generals ;  these  things,  in  Page’s  view,  did  not  constitute 
a  satisfactory  state  of  society;  the  real  test  was  the  extent 
to  which  the  masses  participated  in  education,  in  the  necessities 
and  comforts  of  existence,  in  the  right  of  self -evolution  and 
self-expression,  in  that  ‘equality  of  opportunity,’  which.  Page 
never  wearied  of  repeating,  was  ‘the  basis  of  social  progress.’ 
The  mere  right  to  vote  and  to  hold  office  was  not  democracy; 
parliamentary  majorities  and  political  caucuses  were  not  de¬ 
mocracy — at  the  best  these  things  were  only  details  and  not 
the  most  important  ones; -democracy  was  the  right  of  every 
man  to  enjoy,  in  accordance  with  his  aptitudes  of  character 
and  mentality,  the  material  and  spiritual  opportunities  that 
nature  and  science  had  placed  at  the  disposition  of  mankind. 
This  democratic  creed  had  now  become  the  dominating  interest 
of  Page’s  life.  From  this  time  on  it  consumed  all  his  activities." 
(Vol.  I,  pp.  70-71.) 

We  must  regretfully  pass  over  the  years,  full  of  activity 
and  toil  for  social  betterment,  particularly  in  the  interest  of 
his  native  state,  and  hurry  on  to  the  “Wilsonian  era.”  Wil¬ 
son  and  Page  had  met  and  laid  the  basis  of  an  enduring 
friendship  when  the  former  was  a  young  lawyer  in  Atlanta 
at  the  time  that  Page  was  there  as  the  representative  of  the 
New  York  World.  For  thirty  years  following,  the  two  kept 
in  constant  touch  with  each  other.  Page  had  seen  his  old 
friend  abandon  the  law  for  a  professorship  in  Bryn  Mawr, 
remove  to  Princeton  as  professor  and  later  president,  become 
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governor  of  New  Jersey  and  finally  accept  the  Democratic 
nomination  for  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States ;  indeed 
Page  was  one  of  the  powers  behind  the  scenes  who  put 
Wilson  into  the  presidential  campaign  of  1912.  He  it  was 
who  brought  House  and  Wilson  together ;  he  was  one  of 
Wilson’s  closest  advisers  in  the  early  days  following  his 
election ;  it  was  on  Page’s  suggestion  that  Wilson  broke  the 
century-honored  custom  and  delivered  his  messages  to  Con¬ 
gress  in  person.  Both  being  men  of  the  highest  type  of 
culture,  with  the  same  outlook  and  hopes  for  the  future  of 
American  democracy,  it  was  but  natural  that  Wilson  should 
have  chosen  Page  for  a  cabinet  position ;  and  indeed  Page 
was  slated  for  one,  but  circumstances  which  it  is  unnecessary 
to  relate  here  caused  the  President  to  offer  him  the  most 
important  of  the  ambassadorial  posts  instead. 

The  “Letters”  begin  with  Page’s  arrival  in  England. 
Like  all  his  predecessors,  the  new  ambassador  found  himself 
embarrassed  and  humiliated  by  the  disgraceful  parsimony 
that  has  always  characterized  America  in  providing  for  her 
representatives  abroad.  He  had  no  official  residence,  but  was 
forced  to  put  up  in  an  inferior  hotel.  The  American  Em¬ 
bassy  was  even  worse. 

“I  had  never  in  my  life  been  in  an  .\merican  Embassy.  I 
had  had  no  business  with  them  in  Paris  or  in  London  on  my  pre¬ 
vious  visits.  In  fact  I  had  never  been  in  any  embassy  except  the 
British  Embassy  at  Washington.  But  the  moment  I  entered 
that  dark  and  dingy  hall  at  123,  Victoria  Street,  between  two 
cheap  stores— the  same  entrance  that  the  dwellers  in  the  cheap 
flats  above  used — I  knew  that  Uncle  Sam  had  no  fit  dwelling 
there.  And  the  Ambassador’s  room  greatly  depressed  me — dingy 
with  twenty-nine  years  of  dirt  and  darkness,  and  utterly  undig¬ 
nified.  And  the  rooms  for  the  secretaries  and  attaches  were  the 
little  bed-rooms,  kitchen,  etc.,  of  that  cheap  flat ;  that’s  all  it  was. 
For  the  place  we  paid  1 1.500  a  year.  I  did  not  understand  then 
and  I  do  not  understand  yet  how  Lowell,  Bayard,  Phelps,  Hay, 
Choate,  and  Reid  endured  that  cheap  hole.  Of  course  they 
stayed  there  only  about  an  hour  a  day;  but  they  sometimes  saw 
important  people  there.  And,  whether  they  ever  saw  anybody 
there  or  not,  the  offices  of  the  United  States  Government  in 
London  ought  at  least  to  be  as  good  as  a  common  lawyer’s 
office  in  a  country  town  in  a  rural  state  of  our  Union.  Nobody 
asked  for  anything  for  an  embassy;  nobody  got  anything  for 
an  embassy.  I  made  up  my  mind  in  ten  minutes  that  I’d  get 
out  of  this  place.”  (Vol.  I,  pp.  133-134.) 
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Page  was  an  instant  success.  He  fell  in  love  with 
the  English  country,  English  life,  English  customs,  and  the 
people,  though  he  was  forever  making  good-natured  thrusts 
at  the  British  lack  of  progressiveness  and  laughing  at  the 
old-fashioned  ways  of  the  mother  country.  Enduring 
friendships  were  made  with  the  best  of  Englishmen,  such  as 
Grey,  Morley,  Bryce,  Balfour,  and  scores  of  others.  The 
letters  of  these  early  years  are  inimitable,  full  of  piquant 
charm  and  original  observations  on  English  character,  social 
life  and  politics.  Though  never  for  a  moment  losing  his 
faith  in  America  and  her  ideals,  he  came  to  hold  in  very 
high  esteem  the  English  men  and  women  with  whom  he  came 
into  daily  contact,  and  to  appreciate  the  fundamental  de¬ 
mocracy  of  English  institutions. 

The  routine  and  generally  agreeable  course  of  ambas¬ 
sadorial  life  was  rudely  disrupted  when  the  Great  War 
suddenly,  in  the  summer  of  1914,  broke  on  an  astonished 
world.  There  is  nothing  more  dramatic  in  the  “Life  and 
Letters”  than  the  account  of  the  interview  between  Sir  Ed¬ 
ward  Grey  and  Page  when  the  Foreign  Secretary  announced 
that  Germany  had  been  informed  of  England’s  intention  to 
declare  war,  if  the  neutrality  of  Belgium  were  violated.  The 
interview  cannot  here  be  described.  Its  great  importance 
lies  in  the  fact  that  Sir  Edward  made  it  perfectly  clear  that 
England  went  into  the  war  to  uphold  the  sacredness  of  an 
international  obligation  and  for  no  commercial  or  land¬ 
grabbing  motives.  (Vol.  I,  pp  312-317.)  England  certainly 
would  not  have  declared  war  at  that  time  but  for  the  viola¬ 
tion  of  Belgian  neutrality. 

Chapter  I  (“England  Under  the  Stress  of  War”)  is 
a  classic  in  the  literature  of  the  Great  War.  Page’s  letters 
of  that  period  convey  a  more  vivid  picture  of  the  conduct 
of  England  in  those  dread  days  of  the  fall  of  1914  than  can 
elsewhere  be  found.  From  the  first.  Page,  though  observing 
strict  neutrality  and  though  representing  Germany  and 
Austria,  having  taken  over  their  embassies,  was  wholly 
sympathetic  to  the  allied  cause.  To  him,  the  war  was  a  war 
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to  protect  civilization  from  conquest  at  the  hands  of  a  ruth¬ 
less  military  autocracy.  Of  the  ultimate  result  he  was  never 
in  doubt.  In  one  of  his  letters  of  the  time  he  says: 

"The  Germans  have  far  more  than  their  match  in  resources 
and  in  shrewdness  and — in  character.  As  the  bloody  drama  un¬ 
folds  itself,  the  hollow  pretence  and  essential  barbarity  of  Prus¬ 
sian  militarism  become  plainer  and  plainer:  there  is  no  doubt 
of  that.  And  so  does  the  invincibility  of  this  [the  English] 
race.”  (VoU  I,  p.  332.) 

Seeing  the  trend  of  events  from  the  inside,  and  having 
access  to  numerous  sources  of  information  concealed  from 
the  public,  he  was  convinced  that  the  conquest  of  America 
was  the  ultimate  prize  to  which  Germany  looked. 

To  the  informed  American  student  of  the  World  War, 
there  is  no  more  painful  period  in  our  history  than  the  years 
which  elapsed  before  the  United  States  declared  war  on 
Germany  in  1917.  From  the  outset  President  Wilson  seemed 
incapable  of  grasping  the  real  meaning  of  the  war.  He  seemed 
almost  to  have  thought  both  sides  equally  culpable  in  so  far 
as  the  origin  of  the  war  was  concerned,  and  that  the  com¬ 
batants  were  actuated  by  equally  selfish  motives.  He  was 
not  inclined  to  yield  in  the  slightest  any  of  our  legal  rights 
in  order  to  advance  the  cause  of  the  allies.  He  insisted  on 
the  utmost  degree  of  neutrality,  both  in  thought  and  in 
action,  to  the  dismay  of  our  ambassadors.  As  Page  said, 

“The  President  started  out  with  the  idea  that  it  was  a  war 
brought  on  by  many  obscure  causes — economic  and  the  like;  and 
he  thus  missed  its  whole  meaning.  We  have  ever  since 
been  dealing  with  the  chips  which  fly  from  the  war  machine 
and  have  missed  the  larger  meaning  of  the  conflict.  Thus  we 
have  failed  to  render  help  to  the  side  of  Liberalism  and  Democ¬ 
racy,  which  are  at  stake  in  the  world.”  (Vol.  I,  p.  301.) 

Our  government  bedame  involved  in  interminable  discus¬ 
sions  over  the  seizure  by  English  cruisers  of  cargoes  of 
cotton  and  other  war  materials  destined  for  Germany. 
Bryan,  with  the  President’s  approval,  insisted  that  England 
adopt  the  Declaration  of  London,  which  had  been  repudiated 
by  her  and  all  the  other  powers  except  the  United  States,  in 
time  of  peace,  and  the  adoption  of  which  would  have  made 
it  impossible  for  England  to  use  her  fleet  to  prevent  Ger- 
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many  from  getting  war  supplies  from  the  outside  world.  We 
came  near  a  break  with  England  on  the  subject  of  contra¬ 
band,  and  only  the  good  sense  and  perfect  understanding  of 
Grey  and  Page  prevented  a  rupture. 

However  distressing  to  Page  and  other  ardent  advo¬ 
cates  of  American  participation  in  the  war  may  have  been 
the  attitude  of  our  government  during  the  early  phases  of 
the  struggle,  the  sense  of  our  failure  to  play  a  man’s  part  was 
incalculably  increased  by  the  conduct  of  the  Wilson  admin¬ 
istration  after  the  Lusitania  horror.  Page,  House,  and  in¬ 
deed  practically  all  Americans  residing  in  London,  and  leading 
Englishmen,  thought  a  declaration  of  war  would  follow  im¬ 
mediately.  Instead  we  had  notes  and  the  “too  proud  to 
fight”  utterance.  This  speech  Page  regarded  as  a  tragedy. 
(Vol.  II,  p.  19.)  The  “strict  accountability”  to  which  Wilson 
proposed  to  hold  Germany  amounted  to  nothing.  Followed 
the  sinking  of  the  Arabic,  the  Hesperian,  the  Falaba,  the 
Gulf  light,  and  nothing  but  notes  resulted.  Page  was  unspar¬ 
ing  and  unmerciful  in  the  frankness  of  his  letters  to  Wilson, 
telling  him  exactly  what  was  being  said  by  Americans  in 
England  of  his  attitude.  At  this  period  of  his  ambassadorial 
career  Page  and  Wilson  became  estranged;  Page  lost  re¬ 
spect  for  Wilson  and  Wilson  grew  to  dislike  and  mistrust 
Page.  “The  friendship  and  association  of  forty  years  were 
as  though  they  had  never  been,”  as  Hendrick  puts  it.  The  truth 
is  that  Wilson  could  not  brook  opposition  of  any  sort.  One 
gets  the  impression  that  he  shut  himself  off  from  those  con¬ 
tacts  which  would  have  kept  him  in  touch  with  the  world  of 
realities,  took  no  counsel  or  advice  of  any  one,  and  the  mo¬ 
ment  any  of  his  friends,  however  close,  differed  with  him, 
that  friend  was  dropped — Harvey,  Page,  House,  Lansing  are 
cases  in  point.  He  took  to  referring  to  Page  as  “more 
British  than  the  British,”  and  said  he  had  to  discount 
everything  Page  wrote. 

Indifference  to  and  contempt  for  the  government  of  the 
United  States  speedily  resulted  from  our  supineness  in  the 
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face  of  continued  insult  from  the  Germans.  Page  wrote 
Wilson  in  September,  1915: 

“I  have  authoritatively  heard  of  a  private  conversation  be¬ 
tween  a  leading  member  of  the  Cabinet  and  a  group  of  important 
officials  all  friendly  to  us  in  which  all  sorrowfully  expresseo 
the  opinion  that  the  United  States  will  submit  to  any  indignity 
and  that  no  effect  is  now  to  be  hoped  for  from  its  protests 
against  unlawful  submarine  attacks  or  against  anything  else. 
The  inactivity  of  our  Government,  or  its  delay,  which  they  assume 
is  the  same  as  inactivity,  is  attributed  to  domestic  politics  or  to 
the  lack  of  national  consciousness  or  unity. 

“No  explanation  has  appeared  in  the  British  press  of  our 
Government’s  inactivity  or  of  any  regret  or  promise  of  repa¬ 
ration  by  Germany  for  the  sinking  of  the  Lusitania,  the  Falaba, 
the  Gulflight,  the  Nebraskan,  the  Arabic,  or  the  Hesperian,  nor 
any  explanation  of  a  week’s  silence  about  the  Dumba  letter; 
and  the  conclusion  is  drawn  that,  in  the  absence  of  action  by  us, 
all  these  acts  have  been  practically  condoned. 

“I  venture  to  suggest  that  such  explanations  be  made  public 
as  will  remove,  if  possible,  the  practically  unanimous  conclusion 
here  that  our  Government  will  permit  these  and  similar  future 
acts  to  be  explained  away.  I  am  surprised  almost  every  hour  by 
some  new  evidence  of  the  loss  of  respect  for  our  Government, 
which,  since  the  sinking  of  the  Arabic,  has  become  so  great  as  to 
warrant  calling  it  a  complete  revulsion  of  English  feeling  to¬ 
ward  the  United  States.  There  is  no  general  wish  for  us  to 
enter  the  war,  but  there  is  genuine  sorrow  that  we  are  thought 
to  submit  to  any  indignity,  especially  after  having  taken  a  firm 
stand.  I  conceive  I  should  be  lacking  in  duty  if  I  did  not  report 
this  rapid  and  unfortunate  change  in  public  feeling,  which  seems 
likely  to  become  permanent  unless  facts  are  quickly  made  public 
which  may  change  it.”  (Vol.  II,  pp.  43-44.) 

Page  ceased  attending  social  functions,  so  embarrassing 
was  his  position  and  so  great  his  humiliation.  After  the 
sinking  of  the  Sussex  in  April,  1916,  Wilson  sent  what  was 
practically  an  ultimatum  to  Germany;  Germany  promised  to 
desist  from  further  sinkings.  From  that  time  to  our  declar¬ 
ation  of  war  in  the  following  year,  Wilson  devoted  his  ener¬ 
gies  to  bringing  the  combatants  together  and  effecting  peace. 
He  was  obsessed  with  the  idea  of  going  down  in  history  as 
the  great  peace-maker.  A  few  weeks  after  the  sinking  of 
the  Sussex  he  made  that  speech  in  which  he  used  the  expres¬ 
sion  that  the  United  States  “was  not  concerned  with  the 
causes  and  objects  of  the  war.”  In  the  same  speech  he 
referred  to  the  "freedom  of  the  seas”  as  one  of  the  foundation 
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rocks  of  an  enduring  peace.  No  man  ever  coined  more 
harmful  and  unfortunate  phrases.  We  all  know  how  the 
pdace  move  came  to  naught. 

In  August,  1916,  Page  was  summoned  home  for  a  con¬ 
ference  with  the  President.  He  came  armed  with  every  sort 
of  document  and  with  a  carefully  prepared  statement  of 
European  conditions.  His  memorandum  of  this  visit  (Vol. 
II,  p.  171,  seq.)  is  an  amazing  revelation.  He  was  kept 
on  tenterhooks  for  two  weeks  without  being  given  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  discuss  matters  with  Wilson.  Two  luncheons  were 
given  him  by  the  President  at  which  not  a  word  about 
foreign  affairs  was  spoken,  at  which  no  one  was  present 
except  the  members  of  the  President’s  family.  (Ambassador 
Sharp  was  present  at  the  second  luncheon.')  Page  says 
there  was  “no  social  sense  at  the  White  House.”  Wilson  saw 
almost  nobody  except  members  of  Congress,  whom  he  sum¬ 
moned  for  special  conferences — no  social  touch;  his  contact 
with  members  of  his  cabinet  was  purely  formal.  The  result 
was  that  the  President  did  not  learn  the  truth  about  men  or 
affairs.  He  gave  nobody  a  chance  to  tell  him.  The  President 
played  a  lone  hand,  taking  the  entire  responsibility  for  the 
conduct  of  the  government  in  the  great  emergencies  which 
were  constantly  arising. 

“That  wasn’t  leadership  in  a  democracy,”  PaRe  goes  on  to 
say.  “Right  here  is  the  President’s  vast  failure.  From  it  there 
is  now  no  escape  unless  the  Germans  commit  more  submarine 
crimes.  They  have  kept  the  United  States  for  their  own  ex¬ 
ploiting  after  the  war.  They  have  thus  had  a  real  triumph  of 
us.”  (Vol.  II,  p.  175.) 

Page  found  few  men  in  Washington  who  showed  any 
clear  conception  of  the  situation.  Lansing  (Secretary  of 
State  since  Bryan  had  happily  retired)  showed  not  the 
slightest  interest  in  our  relations  with  England. 

“There  is  a  great  lesson  in  this  lamentable  failure  of  the 
President  really  to  lead  the  Nation.  The  United  States  stand* 
for  democracy  and  free  opinion  as  it  stands  for  nothing  else 
and  as  no  other  nation  stands  for  it.  Now  when  democracy 
and  free  opinion  are  at  stake  as  they  have  not  before  been,  we 
take  a  ‘neutral’  stand — we  throw  away  our  very  birthright  We 
may  talk  of  ‘humanity’  all  we  like:  we  have  missed  the  largest 
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chance  that  ever  came  to  help  the  large  cause  that  brought  us 
into  being  as  a  nation.”  (Vol.  II,  p.  178.) 

Profoundly  discouraged  and  unhappy  and  with  failing 
health.  Page  resigpted  his  office  after  Wilson’s  re-election. 
He  had  done  his  utmost  to  make  the  President  see  the  light, 
and  considered  that  he  had  failed.  His  letter  of  resignation, 
November  24,  1916,  (Vol.  II,  pp.  190-195)  is  one  of  the 
best  of  the  many  communications  he  sent  to  President  Wil¬ 
son.  It  is  a  noteworthy  fact,  commented  on  by  all  who  have 
studied  the  “Letters,”  that  practically  all  the  leading  points  in 
Wilson’s  address  of  April  2,  1917,  in  which  he  asked  Con¬ 
gress  to  declare  war  on  Germany,  are  to  be  found  in  Page’s 
letter  of  resigfnation. 

Page  was  induced  to  hold  on,  however,  and  things  con¬ 
tinued  in  about  the  same  shape  for  some  months.  During 
the  interval  Wilson  added  the  straw  which  broke  the  camel’s 
back  with  his  “peace  without  victory”  speech.  In  February, 
1917,  Germany  renewed  her  unrestricted  submarine  warfare, 
a  policy  which  was  shortly  followed  by  war. 

Of  the  subsequent  history  of  the  time,  in  so  far  as  it  con¬ 
cerns  Page,  little  can  be  said  here.  Our  declaration  of  war, 
and  Wilson’s  vigorous  prosecution  of  affairs  and  his  really 
noble  utterances,  went  far  to  restore  him  to  popularity  in 
England  and  on  the  continent.  Page  finally  resigfned  in 
August,  1918,  and  returned,  a  broken  man,  to  die  in  December 
of  that  year.  It  is  pleasant  to  realize  that  his  last  days  were 
happy.  The  United  States  and  England  had  at  last  joined 
hands  in  the  great  enterprise  of  making  “the  world  safe  for 
democracy.” 

A  careful  reading  of  the  two  volumes  should  dispose  of 
a  belief  that  has  taken  deep  root  in  the  minds  •  of  the 
American  people.  This  idea  is  that  all  along  Wilson  was 
sympathetic  to  the  allied  cause,  but  was  restrained  from  en¬ 
tering  into  the  struggle  by  reason  of  the  spiritual  unprepared¬ 
ness  of  the  American  people;  that  he  patiently  waited  until 
we  should  have  been  educated  up  to  the  true  issues  at  stake, 
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and  that  finally,  when  Germany  had  exhausted  our  national 
patience,  he  seized  the  psychological  moment  and  did  what 
he  had  all  along  wanted  to  do.  No  ground  for  this  tradition 
can  be  found  in  the  “Letters.”  Wilson  did  not  lead  the 
American  i^eople  into  the  war:  the  American  people  forced 
him  into  it.  He  went  in  most  unwillingly.  As  Page  says 
(a  final  judgment  of  Wilson’s  character)  : 

“He  seems  no  longer  to  regard  himself  nor  to  speak  as  a 
leader — only  as  the  mouthpiece  of  public  opinion  after  opinion 
has  run  over  him. 

“He  has  not  breathed  a  spirit  into  the  people:  he  has  en¬ 
couraged  them  to  supineness.  He  is  not  a  leader,  but  rather  a 
stubborn  phrasemaker.”  (Vol.  II,  p..  223.) 

No  reviewer  can  do  justice  to  the  Life  and  Letters  of 
Walter  H.  Page.  Though  the  present  reviewer  has  taken 
ample  space,  he  realizes  the  necessary  limitations  of  all  re¬ 
viewers,  and  his  own  in  particular.  One  must  read  the 
volumes  to  have  an  adequate  conception  of  the  great  am¬ 
bassador’s  service  to  the  nation  and  to  the  world.  Time  will 
make  this  clear,  and  it  may  be  confidently  predicted  that, 
w'ith  the  passing  years,  Page  will  loom  large  in  the  annals 
of  the  United  States. 

A  qualifying  word  should  be  added.  It  will  naturally 
occur  to  the  thoughtful  reader  of  “The  Life  and  Letters,”  or  of 
this  review,  that  they  give  only  a  one-sided  view  of  the  contro¬ 
versies  of  the  period.  The  reviewer  has  given  the  point  of 
view  of  Page  and  those  who  saw  with  him.  What  was  in 
Wilson’s  mind  at  this  time?  What  were  the  American  condi¬ 
tions  that  may  have  forced  him  into  attitudes  and  utterances 
unpalatable  to  Englishmen  and  to  those  Americans  who  were 
ardent  advocates  of  war?  These  problems  must  await  the 
publication  of  Wilson’s  papers  and  correspondence  or  his 
memoirs.  Certainly  it  would  be  unfair  to  venture  a  final 
judgment  of  the  men  or  events  of  the  war  period  until  the 
whole  truth  shall  be  known. 


GEORGIA  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY 
EIGHTY-FOURTH  ANNUAL  MEETING 

Savannah,  Ga.,  February  12,  1923. 

The  Eighty-fourth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Georgia 
Historical  Society  was  held  at  Hodgson  Hall  at  ii  o’clock 
this  morning,  with  Mr.  William  W.  Gordon,  the  President, 
presiding  and  Charles  F.  Groves,  the  Secretary,  acting  as 
secretary. 

The  minutes  of  the  Eighty-third  Annual  Meeting  of 
April  12,  1922,  were  read  and  confirmed. 

The  President  read  his  Annual  Report.  (See  page  69.) 
The  report  of  the  Secretary -Treasurer  was  read  and  ordered 
filed.  It  covers  the  financial  operations  since  the  date  of  the 
last  Annual  Meeting,  and  also  carries  information  as  to  the 
number  of  different  classes  of  members,  with  comparison  of 
the  number  of  members  on  the  rolls  last  year.  Announcement 
was  made  that  the  financial  reports  had  been  checked  for  the 
Finance  Committee  by  Mr.  T.  M.  Cunningham,  Jr. 

Mr.  William  Harden,  the  Librarian,  read  his  report. 
(See  page  72.) 

The  President  announced  the  appointment  of  Colonel  C.  H. 
Olmstead,  Colonel  Alexander  R.  Lawton,  Mrs.  Peter  W.  Mel- 
drim  and  Mr.  Sigo  Myers,  as  a  committee  to  nominate  five 
curators  to  succeed  those  whose  terms  expired  today,  after 
which  the  meeting  recessed.  During  the  recess  the  commit¬ 
tee  convened,  and  upon  receiving  information  that  the 
committee  was  ready  to  report,  the  President  called  the 
meeting  to  order,  and  Colonel  Olmstead,  for  the  committee,  re¬ 
ported  the  following  nominations  for  curators  to  serve  for 
three  years: 

Dr.  R.  P.  Brooks;  Mrs.  Elizabeth  M.  Bullard;  Prof. 
Percy  Scott  Flippin ;  Mr.  William  W.  Gordon ;  Judge  Alex¬ 
ander  C.  King. 
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There  were  no  other  nominations,  and  by  unanimotis 
vote  of  the  meeting  the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  Secre¬ 
tary  was  authorized  to  cast  the  ballot  for  the  election  of 
Dr.  Brooks,  Mrs.  Bullard.  Prof.  Flippin,  Mr.  Gordon,  and 
Judge  King,  as  per  the  report  of  the  nominating  commit¬ 
tee.  This  was  done,  and  the  President  declared  that  the 
persons  named  on  the  ticket  as  herein  recorded  had  been 
duly  elected  curators  of  the  Society  to  serve  until  1926  or 
until  election  and  qualification  of  their  successors. 

The  Secretary  read  a  memorial  on  the  death  of  our  late 
President,  Judge  Beverly  D.  Evans,  which  memorial  was 
prepared  by  Judge  Andrew  J.  Cobb.  (See  page  77.) 

The  President’s  report  having  contained  a  reference  to 
the  fact  that  the  active  management  and  editorship  of  the 
Quarterly  had  been  transferred  from  Macon  to  Savannah, 
because  of  the  desire  of  those  heretofore  carrying  this 
responsibility  to  be  relieved  from  the  labors  necessarily 
incident  thereto,  the  following  resolutions  were  offered, 
seconded,  and  unanimously  adopted : 

“RESOLVED,  That  the  sincere  thanks  of  the  Georgia 
Historical  Society  be  extended  to  Prof.  Percy  Scott 
Flippin  for  the  valuable  services  he  has  rendered  the 
Society  during  the  past  two  years  as  Managing  Editor 
of  the  Georgia  Historical  Quarterly,  and  that  the  So¬ 
ciety  expresses  to  him  also  its  appreciation  of  his  will¬ 
ingness  to  continue  to  serve  as  a  member  of  the  editorial 
board. 

RESOLVED  Further,  that  the  thanks  of  the  Georgia 
Historical  Society  be  extended  to  Dr.  R.  P.  Brooks  and 
to  Dr.  E.  M.  Coulter  for  the  valuable  services  rendered 
by  them  to  the  Society  through  their  work  on  the  edi¬ 
torial  board  of  the  Georgia  Historical  Quarterly. 

The  meeting  expressed  thanks  to  Mrs.  Elizabeth  M. 
Bullard  for  having,  at  her  own  expense,  an  expert  to  restore 
the  painting  of  Lady  Huntingdon  which  has  long  been  the 
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property  of  the  Society.  In  this  connection  there  was  a  dis¬ 
cussion  by  Messrs.  Leonard  L.  Mackall,  Otis  Ashmore,  and 
William  Harden,  in  which  it  was  brought  out  that  this 
painting  is  undoubtedly  the  original  one  owned  by  the  Union 
Society  and  presented  many  years  ago  by  the  Union  Society 
to  the  Chatham  Academy,  which  in  turn  presented  it  to  the 
Georgia  Historical  Society.  It  was  suggested  that  the  picture 
which  was  reproduced  in  the  Bethesda  booklet  a  year  or  so 
ago  was  not  the  original  portrait  of  Lady  Huntingdon,  as 
was  at  one  time  supposed. 

A  number  of  interesting  papers  and  photographs  were 
presented  to  the  Society  by  Mr.  Leonard  L.  Mackall,  and 
Mr.  Mackall  expressed  his  intention  of  writing  articles  on 
some  of  this  material  for  the  Quarterly.  .'Kmong  the  gifts 
were  photographs  of  two  drawings  in  the  Crown  collection 
of  the  British  Museum,  representing  Tybee  Light  and  Cock- 
spur  Fort  at  the  entrance  of  the  Savannah  River  in  1764. 
Duplicates  are  in  the  DeRenne  Library,  which  were  repro¬ 
duced  in  the  Georgia  Historical  Society  Collections,  vol.  8, 
1913.  Their  origin  was  not  known  then  but  has  since  been 
discovered.  Mr.  Mackall  also  presented  a  photograph  of  the 
music  and  words  of  “My  Life  is  Like  the  Summer  Rose,” 
music  by  Charles  Thibault,  poem  by  R.  H.  Wilde,  published 
in  New  York  in  1822-26.  It  was  explained  that  the  Georgia 
Historical  Society  published  in  1871  an  interesting  little  book 
by  Anthony  Bartlett  on  the  complicated  history  of  this  poem 
and  the  strange  charge  of  plagiarism  brought  against  the 
author  of  the  poem  as  the  result  of  a  joke.  A  vote  of  thanks 
was  tendered  to  Mr.  Mackall  for  his  generous  gifts,  and  he 
was  requested  by  the  meeting  to  suitably  mark  the  photo¬ 
graphs,  pamphlets,  and  documents,  so  that  visitors  to  the 
Library  might  more  readily  appreciate  these  interesting 
articles. 

The  following  were  elected  members  of  the  Society : 
Mr.  J.  N.  Oemler;  Mr.  Herman  Vaisberg;  Mr.  George  T. 
Pate;  Mrs.  J.  N.  Oemler;  Mr.  J.  W.  Griffeth;  Mr.  H.  W. 
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Witcover;  Mrs.  H.  C.  Foss;  Mrs.  Louise  P.  Hogan;  Mrs. 
C.  G.  Anderson,  Jr.;  Miss  Rhoda  Worth. 

There  being  no  further  business,  the  meeting  adjourned 
subject  to  the  call  of  the  President. 

Chas.  F.  Groves, 

Secretary. 

Immediately  following  adjournment  of  the  Eighty-fourth 
Annual  Meeting  of  the  Georgia  Historical  Society  this  day 
the  Board  of  Curators  convened. 

Present:  Mr.  Otis  Ashmore;  Mrs.  Elizabeth  M.  Bul¬ 
lard;  Mr.  T.  M.  Cunningham,  Jr.;  Mr.  William  W.  Gordon; 
Mrs.  Alexander  R.  Lawton;  Mrs.  Gordon  Saussy;  Mr.  Or¬ 
ville  A.  Park;  Mr.  C.  Seymour  Thompson;  Mr.  Charles  F. 
Groves,  who  acted  as  secretary. 

Absent:  Judge  Andrew  J.  Cobb;  Dr.  R.  P.  Brooks; 
Mr.  Henry  R.  Goetchius;  Mr.  Lawton  B.  Evans;  Judge 
Alexander  C.  King;  Dr.  P.  S.  Flippin;  Mr.  A.  C.  Newell. 

The  following  officers  were  unanimously  elected  to 
serve  for  the  ensuing  year,  or  until  election  and  qualification 
of  their  successors: 

President:  William  W.  Gordon.  Vice  Presidents:  R.  P. 
Brooks ;  Otis  Ashmore ;  Alexander  C.  King ;  Lawton  B.  Evans. 
Secretary-Treasurer:  Charles  F.  Groves.  Corresponding 
Secretary:  William  Harden.  Librarian:  William  Harden. 

Mr.  C.  Seymour  Thompson,  recently  appointed  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Board  of  Editors,  read  a  report.  (See  page  73.) 
Mr.  Thompson  was  authorized  to  make  an  examination  of 
the  library’s  books,  as  proposed  in  his  report,  and  to  discard 
such  of  the  books  as  in  the  judgment  of  himself  and  Mr. 
Harden  are  no  longer  worth  keeping.  Mr.  Thompson’s  rec¬ 
ommendation  that  out-of-town  members  of  the  Society  be 
privileged  to  secure  books  from  the  library  by  mail  was 
favorably  acted  upon. 

The  President  stated  that  he  would  in  due  time  announce 
the  personnel  of  the  various  standing  committees. 

ADJOURNED.  Chas.  F.  Groves, 

Secretary. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 

To  the  Officers  and  Members  of  the  Georgia  Historical 
Society : 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  President’s  annual  re¬ 
port.  With  the  election  of  Judge  Evans,  whose  interest  in 
historical  matters  and  whose  zeal  for  the  welfare  of  the 
Society  were  most  marked,  we  looked  forward  to  a  successful 
year.  The  sudden  and  untimely  death  of  the  President  dis¬ 
organized  the  Society,  and  the  affairs  were  taken  over  by 
Vice  President  Minis,  who  was  compelled  to  be  absent  from 
the  city  during  the  summer  and  who,  upon  his  return  to  the 
city,  met  with  an  accident  which  incapacitated  him  for  further 
duty.  On  December  8,  1922,  I  was  elected  President  to  fill 
the  unexpired  term  of  Judge  Evans.  Financial  matters  have 
been  the  chief  problems,  owing  to  the  considerable  expense 
of  printing  the  magazine,  but  the  situation  was  improved  by 
permitting  the  Georgia  Society  of  Colonial  Dames  of 
America  to  have  the  exclusive  use  of  the  basement  rooms  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  building,  under  an  arrangement  which 
has  resulted  in  the  beautifying  of  the  rooms,  together  with  a 
cash  payment  of  $150.0x3. 

It  has  been  apparent  for  several  years  that  our  building 
and  our  library  have  fallen  practically  into  disuse,  and  I  have 
felt  that  such  a  beautiful  building  and  such  a  valuable  col¬ 
lection  of  books  should  be  more  accessible  to  the  public. 
Although  some  books  might  be  injured  or  even  lost  if  the 
library  were  thrown  open  to  the  public,  I  have  felt  tliat  if 
even  one  person  read  one  or  more  of  these  books  and  derived 
some  information  thereby,  the  individual  as  well  as  the  com¬ 
munity  would  be  benefited  and  the  sacrifice  of  one  or  more 
books  would  be  well  worth  while.  I  therefore  set  to  w'ork 
to  make  it  possible  for  our  library  to  be  open  to  the  public, 
and  through  the  co-operation  of  Mr.  C.  S.  Thompson, 
Superintendent  of  the  Savannah  Public  Library,  we  have 
been  able  to  arrange  for  our  library  to  be  a  branch  of  the 
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Public  Library  and  we  have  secured  an  appropriation  of 
$2,000.00  per  annum  from  the  city  for  its  support.  Our 
library  is  located  in  a  thickly  settled  district  and  is  easily 
accessible;  hence,  we  believe  the  new  move  will  prove  valu¬ 
able  to  the  Savannah  public  and  to  the  Public  Library  itself, 
and  likewise  to  our  own  Society  in  relieving  it  of  some  of  the 
overhead  expensd,  so  that  these  two  accessions,  the  Society 
of  Colonial  Dames  and  the  branch  library,  should  prove  of 
value  financially  and  otherwise  to  our  organization. 

Our  magazine  costs  about  $1,000.00  a  year  and  for 
some  time  has  been  published  at  Macon,  Ga.,  with  Professor 
P.  S.  Flippin  as  Managing  Editor,  assisted  by  a  Board  of 
Editors  headed  by  Dr.  R.  P.  Brooks.  It  has  been  found 
advisable  to  move  the  headquarters  of  the  magazine  to  Sa¬ 
vannah,  and  Mr.  C.  S.  Thompson  has  been  elected  Managing 
Editor  and  his  duties  will  commence  with  the  March  issue. 
Professor  Flippin  and  Dr.  Brooks  have  given  a  great  deal 
of  time  to  the  magazine  and  are  entitled  to  enormous  credit 
in  keeping  it  going  with  very  little  outside  assistance  and 
under  serious  disadvantages,  and  they  are  due  the  thanks  of 
the  Society  for  their  splendid  efforts.  Under  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  Mr.  Thompson,  I  am  sure  the  magazine  will  keep 
up  to  its  former  standard  and  will  continue  to  form  an 
admirable  link  between  the  Society  at  Savannah  and  the 
large  membership  throughout  the  State. 

The  financial  outlook  for  the  coming  year  indicates  that 
our  income  may  fall  short  of  our  expenses  about  $700.00, 
which  situation  can  best  be  reached  by  securing  new  mem¬ 
bers.  The  members  will  note  that  an  application  form  has 
been  sent  to  them,  and  it  is  hoped  that  each  member  will  get  at 
least  one  or  more  additional  members  of  the  Society,  and 
this  alone  will  be  sufficient  to  meet  this  casual  deficiency. 

The  President  desires  to  express  his  thanks  to  Mr.  C.  F. 
Groves,  secretary-treasurer,  for  his  very  intelligent  co- 
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operation  throughout  the  year  and  especially  while  the 
Society  was  languishing  for  lack  of  an  executive  head. 

The  President  also  desires  to  thank  Mr,  William  Harden 
for  his  constant  attention  to  his  duties  as  Librarian. 

The  new  departure  of  putting  ladies  on  the  Board  of 
Curators  has  proved  a  wise  one  and  the  President  has  re¬ 
ceived  the  instant  and  cordial  co-operation  of  these  ladies 
whenever  they  have  been  called  upon  for  any  service. 

In  conclusion,  the  President  is  pleased  to  note  that  the 
Society  has  taken  on  new  life,  the  building  presents  a  lively 
and  active  appearance,  and  the  public  can  now  look  forward 
to  some  pleasure  in  using  our  facilities  and  the  members  of 
our  Society  can  feel  assured  of  a  new  and  prosperous 
regime. 

REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY-TREASURER 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  membership  at 
February  i,  1923,  and  April  i,  1922: 


1923 

1922 

Members  ($3) . 

.  491 

528 

Contributing  Members  ($10)  , 

•  32 

37 

Sustaining  Members  ($25)  .  . 

I 

I 

524 

566 

Life  Members  ($100)  .  .  . 

5 

5 

Honorary  Members  .... 

3 

5 

Corresponding  Members  .  .  . 

5 

5 

537  581 

The  Society  had  on  February  i  of  this  year,  liquid  as¬ 
sets  amounting  to  $3,135.81,  compared  with  $3,227.07  on 
April  I,  last  year,  April  i  being  the  date  on  which  the  accounts 
were  closed  prior  to  the  annual  meeting  in  1922. 
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On  April  I,  1922,  there  was  a  balance  of  $173.90  in  an 
account  known  as  the  Publishing  Fund.  Subsequent  to  that 
date  $326.41  was  collected  through  the  efforts  of  Dr.  R.  P. 
Brooks  as  a  special  fund  for  publishing  the  Quarterly.  The 
sum  of  these  two  has  been  expended  for  that  purpose.  The 
Publishing  Fund  having  been  extinguished,  the  accounts  are 
now  classified  as  a  General  Fund  and  a  Permanent  Fund. 

The  General  Fund  on  February  i,  1923,  had  a  cash  credit 
balance  of  $1,078.34,  against  cash  of  $821.90  and  Liberty 
Bonds  of  $500  on  April  i,  1922. 

There  are  no  unpaid  bills  against  the  Society.  ’ 

The  Permanent  Fund  had  on  February  i,  1923,  a  cash 
balance  of  $55747  compared  with  $405.17  last  year,  and  also, 
this  Fund  has  now  and  has  had  for  .several  years  Third 
Liberty  Bonds  of  the  par  value  of  $1,500. 

The  other  property  value  of  the  Society,  besides  the 
contents  of  the  Library  building,  consists  of  Hodgson  Hall. 
Insurance  is  carried  on  the  building  at  $27,000,  and  on  the 
contents  at  $15,000. 

REPORT  OF  THE  LIBRARIAN 

The  report  of  the  librarian,  Mr.  William  Harden,  showed 
that  on  April  12,  1922,  the  library  contained  41,116  volumes, 
and  has  since  that  date  acquired  104  volumes,  making  a  total 
of  41,220  volumes  now  in  the  library.  This  number,  how¬ 
ever,  includes  the  collection  of  government  documents,  which 
is  how  undergoing  examination  with  a  view  to  disposing  of 
such  of  them  as  are  not  of  importance  to  the  Society’s  li¬ 
brary.  As  the  work  is  still  in  progress,  it  is  impossible  at 
this  time  to  give  any  accurate  statement  of  the  number  of 
documents  which  will  eventually  be  dispnssed  of.  For  the 
same  reason,  the  number  of  pamphlets  now  in  the  library  is 
not  estimated  in  this  report.  A  year  ago  the  number  of 
pamphlets  was  reported  at  28,215. 
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LIBRARY  RE-ORGANIZATION 

The  following  is  the  report  submitted  by  Mr.  Thompson : 
To  the  Officers  and  Curators  of  the  Georgia  Historical  So¬ 
ciety  : 

Several  months  ago  permission  was  obtained  from  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents  to  make  a  division  of  the  col¬ 
lection  of  Government  Documents  which  have  been  accumu¬ 
lating  in  the  Society’s  library  for  a  great  many  years,  under 
the  provision  of  the  Documents  Office  whereby  one  copy  of 
every  book  and  every  pamphlet  issued  by  the  Government 
was  sent  to  the  library.  Under  the  division  of  this  collection 
which  was  authorized,  the  Society  was  enabled  to  retain  for 
its  use  whatever  documents  it  desired,  the  Public  Library 
was  to  take  whatever  it  wished,  and  the  remainder  were  to 
be  sent  back  to  Washington.  This  arrangement  was  unques¬ 
tionably  wise,  for  the  document  collection  contained  many 
thousands  of  books  and  pamphlets,  many  of  them  very 
important,  but  a  larger  number  still  of  little  or  no  importance 
except  for  the  largest  libraries  and  libraries  devoted  to  special 
fields.  The  collection  had  attained  such  size  that  the  Society 
could  not  possibly  continue  to  house  it  all  and  to  take  care  of 
the  constantly  increasing  number  of  documents  in  the  space 
at  its  disposal. 

After  Mr.  Harden  had  indicated  which  publications  he 
would  like  to  keep,  I  began  going  through  the  collection,  to 
make  the  necessary  division,  and  finished  the  task  as  far  as 
the  room  in  the  basement  was  concerned  which  was  wanted 
for  the  Colonial  Dames.  I  have  been  unable  to  complete  the 
main  part  of  the  work,  until  recently  it  became  imperative  to 
proceed  with  it  at  once  in  order  that  space  might  be  made 
on  the  main  floor  for  the  books  which  we  will  deposit  here 
as  the  beginning  of  our  branch  collection.  This  work  is  now 
going  ahead  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  I  hope  that  we  shall 
have  everything  in  readiness  so  that  the  branch  can  be 
opened  not  later  than  March  i,  and  perhaps  a  few  days 
sooner. 
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In  the  process  of  shifting  books  from  the  main  floor  to 
the  balcony,  we  have  been  doing  somewhat  more  than  was 
absolutely  necessary  to  secure  enough  space  to  accommodate 
the  new  books  which  the  Public  Library  will  put  in.  It  seemed 
desirable  to  remove  a  large  enough  number  to  enable  us  to 
put  all  the  books  on  the  main  floor  in  better  order  than  the 
crowded  condition  has  permitted  hitherto,  and  to  give  all 
the  shelving  and  all  the  books  a  very  thorough  cleaning,  in 
order  that  the  entire  collection  might  be  well  and  attractively 
arranged  for  public  use  and  also  for  the  greater  convenience 
of  the  Society’s  members. 

If  it  meets  with  the  approval  of  the  Curators,  I  should 
like  to  go  still  further  beyond  what  the  establishment  of  the 
public  branch  will  necessitate,  and  make  certain  changes 
which  I  feel  would  be  advantageous  to  the  Society  itself. 
Briefly,  these  changes  would  consist  of  the  careful  examina¬ 
tion,  as  rapidly  as  may  be  possible,  of  the  entire  collection  of 
books,  and  the  discarding  of  all  books  which  have  outlived 
their  usefulness,  or  which  have  no  value  either  as  pertaining 
to  the  special  field  of  the  Historical  Society  or  as  books  of 
general  interest. 

At  present  all  of  the  Society’s  collection  of  periodicals, 
consisting  of  extremely  valuable  files  of  many  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  magazines,  is  stored  in  the  basement,  under  conditions 
which  not  only  make  it  practically  impossible  to  make  the  mag¬ 
azines  available,  but  are  damaging  to  the  books.  Also  stored 
in  the  basement  are  many  other  books,  some  of  them  very 
valuable,  for  which  place  ought  to  be  provided  upstairs  where 
they  could  be  taken  care  of  and  made  available  to  readers. 
This  can  not  be  done  unless  we  go  over  the  whole  collection, 
as  I  have  suggested,  and  discard  all  that  is  of  no  importance. 
If  this  is  done,  it  will  result  in  a  somewhat  smaller  number 
of  volumes  being  reported  in  the  annual  statistical  state¬ 
ment,  but  this  is  a  matter  which  surely  need  not  receive  con¬ 
sideration,  for  a  much  smaller  collection,  if  well  arranged, 
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well  cataloged,  and  instantly  available  to  anyone,  would  be 
far  more  valuable  than  a  collection  of  many  times  the  size 
which  is  not  so  arranged. 

How  many  volumes  there  are  which  might  well  be  dis¬ 
carded  I  can  not  now  estimate.  Extreme  care  should  of 
course  be  taken  to  discard  nothing  which  is  of  historical  im¬ 
portance,  bibliographical  value,  or  general  interest.  But 
there  are  many  books  which  have  no  such  value,  and  which 
will  never  be  wanted,  or  will  be  wanted  so  extremely  seldom 
that  in  my  opinion  the  Society  is  not  justified  in  keeping  them 
any  longer  at  the  expense  of  being  unable  to  care  properly  for 
the  really  important  parts  of  its  collection.  There  is  a  possi¬ 
bility  that  somebody,  sometime,  may  want  some  Government 
publication  which  we  have  sent  back  to  Washington,  but  we 
are  proceeding  on  the  theory  that  we  can  no  longer  afford 
to  save  all  the  documents  on  the  remote  possibility  that,  if 
we  discard  any  of  them,  we  may  discard  an  occasional  volume 
which  may  at  some  future  time  be  wanted  by  some  individual. 
The  same  plan,  in  my  opinion,  should  be  followed  with  the 
entire  collection,  proceeding  so  cautiously  that  if  any  of  the 
discarded  books  should  ever  be  called  for  we  need  feel  no 
shame  at  having  disposed  of  them. 

The  plans  of  the  Public  Library  contemplate  the  prepa¬ 
ration  of  an  adequate  catalog  of  the  Society’s  entire  collec¬ 
tion,  a  great  part  of  which  is  not  now  cataloged.  It  is  also 
our  plan  to  place  on  deposit  here  a  considerable  number  of 
historical  books  which  have  been  acquired  by  the  Public 
Library  and  are  not  in  the  Society’s  library,  and  to  deposit 
here  also  such  historical  books  as  we  may  acquire  in  the 
future  which  would  be  more  appropriate  here  than  in  the 
Public  Library’s  own  building.  In  this  way  the  entire  his¬ 
torical  resources  of  the  city,  with  the  exception  of  course  of 
the  DeRenne  Library,  will  be  available  in  one  place,  and  in 
the  most  fitting  place,  the  home  of  the  Georgia  Historical 
Society.  As  these  plans  are  developed,  I  believe  the  co- 
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operation  which  has  again,  happily,  been  established  between 
the  Society  and  the  City,  will  be  mutually  advantageous  to 
both.  The  recommendations  which  I  have  made,  however, 
are  entirely  irrespective  of  the  Public  Library’s  interests,  and 
are  made  solely  because  of  my  interest  in  the  Society  itself. 

I  should  like  to  recommend,  further,  that  all  members  of 
the  Society  who  do  not  live  in  Savannah,  be  extended  the 
privilege  of  borrowing  by  mail  any  of  the  Society’s  books 
which  are  permitted  to  be  lent  to  Savannah  borrowers,  the 
borrower  to  pay  the  cost  and  bear  the  risk  of  transportation 
both  ways.  If  this  has  been  permitted  in  the  past,  I  believe 
the  privilege  has  not  been  widely  advertised  or  used.  By 
extending  the  privilege,  and  making  it  known  through  the 
pages  of  the  Quarterly,  we  could  offer  greater  inducements 
to  people  throughout  the  state  to  become  members  of  the 
Society,  and  would  further  the  purpose  of  having  the  Society 
considered  as  a  state-wide  institution. 


MEMORIAL  OF  JUDGE  BEVERLY  EVANS 
By  Andrew  J.  Cobb 

In  the  days  preceding  the  War  of  the  Revolution  a 
number  of  Baptists  migrated  from  Wales,  seeking  a  place  of 
religious  freedom,  and  settled  in  Pennsylvania.  Among  them 
was  Rev.  Thomas  Evans.  The  Colony  of  South  Carolina 
invited  these  Welshmen  to  make  their  home  in  that  colony, 
and  made  them  grants  of  land  in  that  portion  of  the  state 
now  known  as  the  County  of  Marion.  The  Evans  family 
thus  became  identified  with  South  Carolina,  and  the  name 
became  a  synonym  of  good  citizenship  and  faithfulness  in 
duty  in  private  life  and  public  station. 

A  prominent  member  of  the  family  was  Beverly  D. 
Evans.  He  was  bom  in  Marion,  S.  C.,  but  moved  to  Georgia 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  Dublin,  Ga.,  in  1854.  He 
served  four  years  in  the  Confederate  army  and  was 
Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the  Second  Georgia  Regiment.  His 
military  career  was  one  of  courage  and  valor.  During  the 
war  he  was  married  to  Miss  Sarah  Smith  of  Sandersville, 
Ga.  In  Sandersville  he  lived  and  followed  his  chosen  pro¬ 
fession  until  his  death,  leaving  behind  him  a  reputation  of 
devotion  to  the  highest  principles  of  life. 

Beverly  Daniel  Evans,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was 
the  son  of  Beverly  Daniel  Evans  the  elder  and  Sarah  Smith. 
He  was  bom  at  Sandersville,  Ga.,  on  May  21,  1865.  He 
received  his  early  education  in  the  schools  of  his  native 
county  and  then  entered  Mercer  University,  at  Macon,  Ga., 
graduating  with  the  degree  A.  B.  in  1881,  at  the  age  of  sixteen. 
In  1882,  he  received  from  Mercer  University  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Arts.  He  pursued  his  law  studies  at  Yale  Uni¬ 
versity,  and,  returning  home,  was  in  1884  admitted  to  the 
bar  before  Judge  Thomas  J.  Simmons,  of  the  Macon  Circuit, 
who  was  presiding  at  Sandersville.  A  mere  youth  of  nine- 
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teen,  he  now  faced  the  future  in  a  profession  in  which,  to  be 
thoroughly  successful,  there  must  be  a  devotion  to  high 
ideals,  a  power  of  discerning  discrimination,  and  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  a  great  soul. 

How  thoroughly  he  measured  up  to  what  w'as  expected 
will  be  manifest  as  his  career  is  traced  step  by  step.  When 
barely  eligible,  at  only  twenty-one  years  of  age,  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  General  Assembly,  serving  one  term, 
making  a  remarkable  impression  for  one  so  young.  Again 
when  barely  eligible,  he  was  elected  Solicitor  General  of  the 
Middle  Circuit.  During  two  terms  he  filled  this  responsible 
office  with  signal  ability.  A  touching  incident  occurring  dur¬ 
ing  this  time,  exhibitive  of  his  great  soul,  is  recorded.  He  had 
prosecuted  to  conviction. a  man  on  whom  the  judge  had  im¬ 
posed  a  heavy  fine.  The  wife  of  the  condemned  man  came 
to  him  with  the  story  that  is  so  familiar  to  those  who  have 
been  connected  with  the  administration  of  the  criminal  law : 
the  w'orthless  husband,  the  devoted  wife,  the  suffering 
children :  the  innocent  to  be  greater  sufferers  than  the  guilty. 
.She  laid  upon  his  desk  a  few  small  bills  and  smaller  coin, 
far  less  than  the  amount  of  the  fine.  She  pleaded  for  time 
to  work  and  pay  the  balance.  He  handed  back  her  hard- 
earned  money,  paid  the  fine  from  his  own  resources,  and 
released  the  criminal  into  the  custody  of  his  faithful  wife. 

In  i88q.  at  the  age  of  thirty-four,  he  was  elected  Judge  of 
the  Superior  Courts  of  the  Middle  Circuit,  and  occupied  this 
position  with  credit  to  himself  and  fearless  service  to  the  pub¬ 
lic.  In  IQ04.  at  the  age  of  thirty-eight,  he  was  called  from  the 
Circuit  Bench  to  the  Bench  of  the  Supreme  Court,  being  ap¬ 
pointed  by  Governor  Joseph  M.  Terrell  to  fill  the  vacancy 
caused  by  the  resignation  of  Associate  Justice  Henry  G.  Tur¬ 
ner.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  he  thus  became  the  junior 
member  of  the  Court  over  which  presided  as  Chief  Justice 
the  man  who,  as  Judge  of  the  Superior  Court,  had  admitted 
him  to  the  bar  twenty  years  before.  He  was  the  youngest 
man  ever  appointed  to  a  position  on  the  Supreme  Bench,  with 
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the  single  exception  of  Judge  Linton  Stephens,  who  was  ap¬ 
pointed  at  the  age  of  thirty-six.  His  executive  appointment 
was  confirmed  by  the  people  at  the  ensuing  election,  and  he 
remained  a  member  of  the  Court  without  a  hint  of  opposition 
until  his  voluntary  retirement  to  accept  another  call  to  public 
service. 

From  1907  to  1917  he  was  Presiding  Justice  of  the 
Second  Division  of  the  Supreme  Court,  the  second  highest 
position  in  the  judicial  system  of  the  state.  The  Chief 
Justice  only  outranks.  While  a  member  of  the  Supreme 
Court  he  wrote  more  than  a  thousand  opinions,  and  partici¬ 
pated  in  the  decision  of  many  thousand  more.  His  opinions 
are  contained  in  twenty-eight  volumes  of  the  Georgia  Reports, ^ 
from  1 19  to  147  inclusive.  His  first  opinion  was  in  the  case 
of  Hathcock  vs.  McGouirk  (119  Ga.  973).  The  controlling 
question  there  raised  was  whether,  in  a  quo  warranto  case,  a 
commission  issued  by  the  Governor  was  conclusive  upon  the 
Courts  since  the  passage  of  the  act  providing  a  method  of 
contests  in  elections  of  the  character  in  question — a  truly 
puzzling  question  to  be  dealt  with  by  a  young  appellate  judge 
in  his  first  deliverance.  The  reading  of  his  opinion  demon¬ 
strates  his  judicial  acumen  and  portends  the  reputation  that 
was  afterward  made. 

His  last  opinion  as  Presiding  Justice  was  in  the  case  of 
Harden  vs.  Atlanta  (i47.Ga.  248).  The  validity  of  a  city 
ordinance  providing  for  race  segregation  in  residence  sec¬ 
tions  was  involved.  The  Court  in  a  former  case  had  ruled 
that  another  ordinance  on  the  same  subject  was  invalid,  for 
the  reason  that  pre-existing  property  rights  were  violated. 
The  ordinance  then  under  review  carefully  guarded  all  rights 
vested  at  the  date  of  its  passage.  The  Court,  speaking 
through  Presiding  Justice  Evans,  held,  with  one  justice 
dissenting,  that  the  ordinance  was  valid.  While  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  in  later  years  expressed  views 
that  seemed  to  conflict  with  the  ruling  in  the  Georgia  case,  a 
close  reader  of  judicial  opinions  cannot  but  feel  that  the  rea- 
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soning  of  the  Georgia  judge  demonstrated  that  he  had  a  clear 
vision  of  the  indefinable  police  power,  and  gave  to  local  con¬ 
ditions  the  true  respect  that  all  Courts  should  recognize  in 
dealing  with  the  delicate  question  of  delimiting  the  bounds 
of  this  power. 

One  reads  after  him  with  profit,  and  is  impressed  with 
the  accuracy  of  his  legal  instinct,  the  honesty  of  his  mind, 
and  the  lucid  expression  of  his  thought. 

On  September  i,  1917,  having  on  the  previous  day  re¬ 
signed  as  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  he  took  his  seat  upon 
the  Federal  bench  as  District  Judge  for  the  Southern  District 
of  Georgia.  A  regret  is  expressed  that  the  opportunity  is  not 
afforded  the  writer  to  call  special  attention  to  some  of  the 
opinions  filed  as  District  Judge,  and  as  a  member  of  the 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  in  which  he  presided  from  time  to 
time.  An  examination  of  these  opinions  will  show  his  increas¬ 
ing  reputation  as  a  jurist  in  his  new  field  of  work,  where 
many  perplexing  questions  were  confronted  which  are  peculiar 
to  the  new  jurisdiction  he  had  entered. 

On  May  i,  1922,  Judge  Evans,  in  the  prime  of  life,  in 
the  active  discharge  of  duty,  was  suddenly  stricken,  and  at  the 
comparatively  early  age  of  fifty-seven  his  career  was  closed. 

His  official  career  excites  our  attention  and  challenges 
our  admiration,  but  his  life  in  office  was  not  by  any  means 
his  whole  life.  As  a  citizen  he  measured  up  to  the  full 
requirements.  His  interest  in  public  affairs  was  not  for 
selfish  ends,  but  for  service  to  his  day  and  generation. 

As  a  young  man  of  thirty-three  he  was  a  delegate  to  the 
National  Democratic  Convention  of  1888  which  nominated 
Grover  Cleveland  for  the  Presidency  the  second  time.  He 
was  a  curator  of  the  Georgia  Historical  Society,  and  only  a 
few  days  before  his  death  had  been  elected  to  the  presidency 
of  the  Society,  a  position  that  had  been  occupied  with  pride 
by  many  eminent  Georgians,  among  them  Judge  John  Mac- 
pherson  Berrien,  the  first  president.  Justice  Wayne  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  General  Henry  R. 
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Jackson,  General  A.  R.  Lawton.  He  ever  took  an  active 
interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  Georgia  Bar  Association,  re¬ 
sponding  to  call  for  service  in  that  behalf  whenever  made. 
While  immersed  in  official  duty  and  interested  in  all  matters 
of  public  concern,  he  was  not  unmindful  of  the  more  serious 
and  important  part  of  life,  the  due  recognition  and  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  the  spiritual  nature.  When  we  look  to  his  ancestry 
and  his  environment,  we  are  not  surprised  to  find  him  in  his 
early  years  a  member  of  the  church,  and  a  church  that  was 
the  exponent  of  the  Baptist  faith  and  order.  His  occupation 
called  for  changes  of  residence  at  times,  but  no  matter 
where  his  residence,  we  find  him  a  conspicuous  member  and 
an  active  worker  in  the  local  church  of  his  faith. 

In  1900  he  was  one  of  the  vice  presidents  of  the  Georgia 
Baptist  Convention,  and  presided  over  one  session  of  that 
body  in  such  manner  that  it  was  apparent  that  he  was  as 
conversant  with  principles  of  parliamentary  law  as  he  was 
with  other  branches.  During  his  residence  in  Savannah  he 
was  a  regular  teacher  of  a  Baraca  class  in  the  Sunday  school 
of  his  church,  a  department  of  work  for  young  men  and 
especially  those  engaged  in  business  or  pursuing  an  edu¬ 
cation. 

Judge  Evans  was  never  opposed  for  any  elective  office 
to  which  he  aspired.  He  was  the  first  person  bom  after  the 
War  between  the  States  to  be  elected  to  the  General  As¬ 
sembly.  He  enjoyed  the  same  distinction  as  Solicitor  General, 
Judge  of  the  Superior  Court,  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
and  Federal  Judge  of  Georgia. 

It  has  been  well  said  of  him  that  his  “early  and  con¬ 
tinued  success  in  life  had  been  in  no  small  degree  due  to  his 
unfailing  courtesy  and  charm  of  manner,  not  only  to  members 
of  the  bar  and  litigants,  but  to  every  one,  from  the  humblest 
to  the  highest,  with  whom  he  had  personal  relation.” 

Judge  Evans  was  twice  married.  His  first  wife  was 
Miss  Bessie  ^^^arthen,  of  Warthen,  Ga.,  who  died  in  1892.  In 
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1894  he  married  Miss  Jennie  Irwin,  of  Shorterville,  Ala.,  a 
grandniece  of  Governor  Jared  Irwin. 

He  is  survived  by  his  widow  and  four  sons,  Thomas 
Warthen  Evans,  an  attorney  at  Dublin,  Ga. ;  Julian  Richard 
Evans,  a  merchant  of  Sandersville,  Ga. ;  George  Reese  Evans, 
now  a  student  in  the  University  of  (ieorgia;  and  Irwin 
Lumpkin  Evans,  twelve  years  of  age.  Another  son,  Beverly 
D.  Evans,  Jr.,  First  Lieutenant.  Company  D.  20th  Machine 
Battalion,  Seventh  Division,  U.  S.  twenty-two  years  of 
age,  was  killed  in  action  near  Preny,  France,  on  November 
I,  1918,  while  fighting  for  his  country  and  the  freedom  of 
mankind. 

Such,  in  brief,  was  the  life  of  our  departed  brother. 
What  an  inspiration  it  must  be  to  those  who  are  left,  and  who 
were  his  juniors  in  years.  VV’hat  a  stimulus  it  is  to  those  who 
were  his  seniors  in  years,  conscious  of  the  limited  time  re¬ 
maining  for  service  to  others. 

His  whole  life  may  be  summed  up  in  one  word — faith¬ 
fulness.  He  was  faithful  in  every  relation,  in  private  life 
and  public  station.  The  writer  sustained  close  relations  with 
him,  admired  him  as  a  magistrate,  and  loved  him  as  a  man. 

Let  the  words  as  written,  though  far  from  adequate  to  do 
full  justice,  stand  as  the  simple  tribute  from  a  friend  and 
former  associate  in  serious  and  perplexing  labor.  Some  day 
the  judicial  history  of  Georgia  will  be  written  by  a  capable 
hand,  and  when  it  is,  the  name  of  Evans  will  stand  high  in 
the  judicial  annals  of  the  state  he  loved  so  well  and  ser\-ed 
so  faithfully. 


EDITORIAL  NOTES 


It  has  long  been  felt  by  the  officers  of  the  Georgia  His¬ 
torical  Society  and  by  the  officers  of  the  Savannah  Public 
Library,  that  a  close  co-operation  between  the  two  institu¬ 
tions  should  be  effected,  which  would  be  equally  advantage¬ 
ous  to  the  Society  and  to  the  city  of  Savannah.  Through  the 
efforts  of  Mr.  William  W.  Gordon,  the  Society’s  president, 
who  is  also  a  member  of  the  board  of  managers  of  the  Sa¬ 
vannah  Public  Library,  a  co-operative  relationship  has  re¬ 
cently  been  established,  and  plans  are  now  being  developed 
under  which  the  Society’s  library  and  the  Public  Library  will 
work  together  to  mutual  advantage.  Under  a  small  appro¬ 
priation  which  has  been  made  by  the  city,  a  branch  of  the 
Public  Library  has  been  established  in  Hodgson  Hall,  which 
is  now  open  to  the  public  every  day  from  2  to  lo  p.  m.,  and 
from  4  to  7  p.  m.  on  Sundays.  Mr.  William  Harden,  the 
Society’s  librarian,  will  be  in  attendance  during  his  usual 
hours,  and  the  Public  Library  will  also  have  a  librarian  on 
duty  during  all  hours  mentioned  above. 

Under  this  arrangement,  the  financial  affairs  of  the 
Society  will  be  improved  to  some  extent  by  the  payment  of 
some  part  of  the  city’s  appropriation,  as  a  return  for  the 
public  use  of  the  books  of  the  Society  library.  The  Society 
will  benefit  also  from  certain  plans  which  the  Public  Library 
will  develop  with  the  purpose  of  making  the  valuable  col¬ 
lection  of  the  Society  more  readily  accessible.  Work  is  now- 
in  progress  which  will  relieve  the  over-crowded  condition  of 
the  building,  and  will  permit  a  more  convenient  and  more 
attractive  arrangement  of  the  books.  Resident  members  of 
the  Society,  and  non-resident  members  when  visiting 
Savannah,  will  have  access  to  the  library  during  longer 
hours  than  the  Society  has  hitherto  been  able  to  maintain. 
The  staff  of  the  Public  Library  will  prepare  an  adequate 
catalog  of  the  books.  This  task  will  necessarily  cover  a  long 
period,  but  will  be  pushed  forward  as  rapidly  as  possible, 
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for  such  a  catalog  will  greatly  facilitate  use  of  the  splendid 
resources  of  the  library.  The  Public  Library  plans  also  to 
deposit  at  Hodgson  Hall  a  considerable  number  of  historical 
books  and  works  of  reference  which  it  has  acquired,  and 
may  acquire  in  the  future,  which  are  not  in  the  Society’s 
collection  but  are  especially  appropriate  to  the  field  of  his¬ 
torical  research.  In  this  way  the  entire  historical  resources 
of  Savannah,  with  exception  of  the  DeRenne  Library  at 
Wormsloe  and  other  private  libraries,  will  be  brought  to¬ 
gether  and  made  readily  available  at  the  headquarters  of  the 
Georgia  Historical  Society. 


Special  attention  of  the  members  of  the  Society  who  do 
not  live  in  Savannah  is  called  to  the  action  taken  by  the 
curators  at  their  recent  meeting  (see  page  68),  whereby  the 
privileges  of  the  Society  library  are  extended  to  non¬ 
resident  members.  Reference  works  and  books  of  great 
value  are  of  course  available  only  for  use  in  the  building, 
but  any  of  the  circulating  books  may  be  borrowed  by  non¬ 
resident  members  for  a  period  of  four  weeks,  the  borrower 
to  bear  the  risk  of  loss  and  to  pay  the  expense  of  insured 
transportation  both  ways. 

So  far  as  is  possible  the  services  of  the  library  will  also 
be  available  to  non-resident  members  in  answering  ques¬ 
tions  which  may  be  sent  by  mail,  which  can  be  answered 
only  from  reference  material.  This  service  will  necessarily 
be  limited  to  questions  which  can  be  readily  answered  in 
reasonably  brief  form.  Time  will  not  permit  the  librarians 
to  undertake  extensive  research,  or  to  prepare  exhaustive 
,  papers,  and  requests  which  involve  this  can  be  answered  only 
be  referring  the  inquirer  to  the  books  in  which  the  desired 
information  can  be  obtained. 
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The  Populist  Movement  in  Georgia:  A  View  of  the 
“Agrarian  Crusade”  in  the  Light  of  Solid-South  Politics. 
By  Alex  Mathews  Amett,  Ph.D.  [Cohimbia  University 
Studies  in  History,  Economics  and  Public  Law,  Vol.  CIV, 
No.  I.]  (New  York;  Columbia  University,  1922.  pp.  239.) 

This  study  of  “the  causes,  manifestations,  and  results  of 
the  Populist  movement  as  they  have  appeared  in  Georgia” 
is  an  interesting  and  valuable  contribution  to  the  political 
and  the  economic  history  of  Georgia,  not  only  in  the 
nineties  when  the  Populists  were  at  their  height  as  a  factor 
in  American  politics,  but  in  the  seventies  and  the  eighties, 
when  conditions  governing  the  state  of  the  farmers  were 
forming  the  foundations  for  a  third-party  'revolt.  The  work 
will  also  be  a  most  important  source  for  future  historians  of 
the  Populist  movement,  and  will  help,  as  the  author  desired 
it  should,  in  gaining  a  true  perspective  of  that  movement. 

It  was  a  difficult  task  which  Prof.  Amett  set  himself. 
To  write  a  local  history  of  a  national  movement,  when  the 
local  phases  are  as  closely  bound  up  with  the  national  as 
they  were  in  the  Populist  movement,  inevitably  involves 
many  difficulties  of  selection  and  of  exposition.  If  the  na¬ 
tional  aspects  are  slighted  there  will  be  a  lack  of  background 
and  of  relationship ;  if  they  are  over-emphasized  the  work  will 
fail,  in  large  part,  of  its  intended  purpose;  if  the  local  and 
the  national  are  not  skilfully  woven  together  the  picture  will 
lack  clearness.  This  last  difficulty  is  sometimes  apparent  in 
Prof.  Arnett’s  treatment  of  his  topic.  The  transitions  from 
national  to  local,  and  back  again  to  national,  produce  an 
effect  somewhat  similar  to  the  effect  of  that  apparently  popu¬ 
lar  device  of  the  moving  picture,  the  “cut  back.”  At  some 
points,  too,  it  seems  as  though  national  events  and  issues  are 
sketched  rather  too  lightly  for  an  original  contribution  to  the 
history  of  the  People’s  party  as  a  whole;  and  either  more 
fully  than  the  Georgia  history  of  the  party  requires,  or  with- 
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out  clearly  establishing  any  definite  relation  between  the 
events  narrated  and  Georgia’s  particular  part  in  the  movement. 
In  the  chapter  on  “The  Embattled  Farmers,”  for  example, 
page  after  page  is  devoted  to  discussion  of  economic  and 
financial  issues,  with  only  an  occasional  paragraph  touching 
on  Georgia’s  connection  with  them. 

These  weaknesses,  however,  if  such  they  may  be  con¬ 
sidered.  are  not  serious  defects,  for  they  are  in  part  due  to 
the  fact  that  participation  in  the  Populist  revolt  in  Georgia, 
as  in  other  states,  was  more  concerned  with  national  than  with 
local  issues ;  and  in  part  to  the  fact  that  the  author  was  “more 
intent  upon  illustrating  some  of  the  main  currents  of  Amer¬ 
ican  life  in  the  past  fifty  years  than  upon  presenting  a  frag¬ 
ment  of  state  history.”  It  is  the  reviewer’s  opinion,  however, 
that  the  author's  purpose  of  contributing  to  a  perspective 
view  of  the  nation-wide  Populist  movement  would  have  been 
somewhat  better  served  if  the  local  history  had  been  more 
fully  developed,  with  only  enough  of  the  national  phases  to 
serve  as  a  background.  We  should  have  liked  to  learn  more 
about  the  strictly  local  development  of  Populistic  sentiment 
among  the  voters;  of  the  careers  of  Felton.  Northen.  and 
other  leaders ;  of  the  steps  by  which  the  late  Tom  Watson 
obtained  and  strengthened  his  remarkable  hold  upon  the 
rural  communities.  All  this,  however,  perhaps  reflects  per¬ 
sonal  viewpoint,  and  aside  from  the  lamentable  number  of 
typographical  errors,  which  extend  even  to  proper  names, 
the  book  is  open  to  no  severe  criticism. 

The  first  two  chapters  give  an  excellent  background  for 
the  development  of  the  book’s  main  theme.  Through  the 
two  decades,  the  seventies  and  eighties,  of  the  “Bourbon 
Democracy,”  the  leadership  of  political  Georgia  was  in  the 
hands  of  an  “old  g^uard,”  among  whom  the  most  prominent 
were  Joseph  E.  Brown,  General  John  B.  Gordon,  and  General 
Alfred  H.  Colquitt.  It  was  “essentially  a  business  man’s 
regime,”  and  notwithstanding  the  short-lived  Independent 
movement  which  arose  in  connection  with  the  Grange  and 
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under  the  leadership  of  Dr,  Felton,  “by  the  close  of  the 
eighties  the  Bourbon  Democracy  was  established  upon  a  rock.” 
But  the  “basis  of  agrarian  dissent,”  which  is  the  theme  of 
the  second  chapter,  was  growing  rapidly  more  ominous  to 
the  rule  of  the  business  interests.  Under  the  pernicious  crop 
lien  system  the  farmers  became  a  heavily-burdened  debtor 
class,  and  as  class  feeling  became  emphasized  among  them, 
political  unity  of  purpose  also  began  to  develop.  In  Georgia, 
however,  there  was  strong  opposition  to  the  introduction  of 
politics  into  the  Alliance  and  to  the  formation  of  a  third 
l)arty,  through  fear  of  a  serious  division  of  the  white  vote 
and  a  return  to  the  political  evils  of  Reconstruction  days.  It 
was  the  conflict  between  this  opposition  and  the  feeling  of  the 
Populist  leaders  that  the  success  of  the  cause  depended  on 
success  in  the  “solid  south,”  which  gave  individuality  to  the 
party  struggles  in  Georgia. 

The  value  of  the  book  is  greatly  increased  by  a  number 
of  illuminative  graphic  charts  showing  the  extent  of  economic 
distress  among  the  farmers,  and  by  several  maps  showing  the 
extent  and  the  distribution  of  Populist  sentiment.  The  ex¬ 
tensive  bibliography  is  made  unusually  valuable  by  the  anno¬ 
tations  with  which  many  of  the  titles  are  accompanied. 

C.  S.  T. 

The  English  Traveller  in  America,  1^85-18^5.  By  Jane 
Louise  Mesick,  Ph.D.  [Columbia  University  Studies  in 
English  and  Comparative  Literature.]  (New  York:  Columbia 
University  Press,  1922.  pp.  VIII,  370.) 

If  Robert  Burns  had  lived  in  America  during  the  early 
days  of  the  republic,  he  would  have  had  no  occasion  to  sigh 
for  ability  “to  see  oursels  as  others  see  us.”  Travelers  came 
in  great  numbers,  from  England  and  other  countries,  spent 
a  few  weeks  or  months  among  us,  and,  returning  to  their 
homes,  went  hastily  into  print  with  accounts  of  what  they 
had  seen,  or  thought  they  had  seen.  These  books  fill  a  very 
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important  place  in  the  field  of  Americana.  Many  of  them 
are  of  little  present  interest,  apart  from  the  historical  view¬ 
point,  but  many  are  still  interesting  on  their  own  merits,  and 
it  is  unfortimate  that,  so  far  as  the  general  reading  public  is 
concerned,  most  of  them  have  virtually  been  forgotten. 

Miss  Mesick  has  therefore  done  a  very  useful  piece  of 
work  in  making  this  “study  of  conditions  in  the  United  States 
in  the  fifty-year  period  after  the  Revolution,  as  seen  through 
the  eyes  of  English  travellers.”  She  has  also  achieved  a 
notable  success  in  her  effort  “to  produce  a  book  which  will 
be  useful  and  interesting  alike  to  the  student  of  history  and 
of  literature.”  Something  of  the  same  kind  has  been  at¬ 
tempted  before,  but  never  before,  so  far  as  the  reviewer 
knows,  has  it  been  done  so  thoroughly,  or  with  such  good 
judgement  and  skill.  The  work  is  based  on  exhaustive  study 
of  seventy-eight  books.  To  select  from  so  many  accounts, 
in  all  of  which  there  is  much  that  is  trivial,  the  most  sigjnifi- 
canf  portions;  to  dwell  at  some  points  on  individual  views, 
and  at  others  to  draw  a  composite  picture  representing 
English  opinion  in  general ;  to  quote  judiciously  from  many 
passages,  and  to  summarize  innumerable  others,  without  loss 
of  unity  and  of  interest;  to  weave  the  whole  together,  by 
means  of  wise  arrangement  and  a  facile  narrative  style,  into 
a  story  which  could  be  read  with  interest,  and  would  give 
the  reader  an  adequate  picture  of  American  life  as  it  appeared 
to  the  traveler;  this  was  the  task  which  Miss  Mesick  under¬ 
took,  and  has  accomplished  with  remarkable  success.  One 
can  hardly  be  sure  which  contributes  more  to  the  book’s  in¬ 
terest,  the  author’s  own  well-written  narrative  or  the  good 
judgment  and  skill  with  which  the  narrative  is  inter-woven 
with  the  innumerable  citations  and  extracts.  The  work  is 
sufficiently  discriminating,  too,  to  enable  the  reader  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  between  English  comments  which  were  based  on 
ignorance  or  superficiality  or  rancor,  and  sounder  observa¬ 
tions  which  recorded  actual  facts  and  pictured  conditions  as 
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they  were.  Hence  the  reader  not  only  sees  America,  in  the 
period  covered,  as  the  English  saw  it,  but  can  construct  a 
fairly  adequate  idea  of  it  as  it  really  was. 

Perhaps  the  travelers  would  have  done  better  if  they 
had  contented  themselves  with  recording  what  they  saw  and 
heard,  without  trying  to  elucidate  what  were,  to  them,  strange 
phenomena.  “The  general  affability  which  prevailed  among 
native  Americans  was  sometimes  ascribed  to  the  fact  of 
universal  suffrage  and  frequent  elections.  An  American 
never  knew  when  he  might  wish  the  political  support  of  his 
neighbors;  therefore  it  behooved  him  to  be  agreeable.” 
“There  was  a  theory  among  strangers  that  Americans  had 
taken  to  incessant  smoking  to  ward  off  yellow  fever,”  and 
“the  habit  of  constant  ‘tippling’  was  ascribed  to  the  effects 
of  the  extreme  heat,  which  forbade  the  use  of  ice  water 
without  the  addition  of  spirituous  liquors.”  One  wonders 
whether  Williaqi  Faux,  after  his  return  to  England,  con¬ 
tinued  the  habit  which  this  theory  apparently  caused  him  to 
form  in  America,  of  preceding  every  drink  of  water  by  “a 
wine  glass  half  full  of  brandy.”  In  1794  it  was  predicted 
that  the  United  States  would  never  become  a  manufacturing 
people;  they  “had  so  few  inhabitants  and  so  much  land  un¬ 
cultivated  that  it  was  not  to  their  interest  to  engage  in 
manufacture.  When  the  country  became  sufficiently  populous, 
it  would  be  much  easier  to  conquer  and  settle  South  America 
than  to  ‘go  through  the  drudgery  of  fabrication’.”  Even 
more  amusing  are  the  ingenuous  reasons  advanced  by 
Englishmen,  who  were  disturbed  by  the  prospect  of  a  pro¬ 
tective  tariff  being  erected  against  them,  to  prove  that 
Americans  had  nothing  to  gain  by  promoting  industries,  and 
to  dissuade  them  from  taking  an  “unnatural  interest  in  do¬ 
mestic  manufactures.”  “It  must  be  remembered,”  to  clinch 
the  argument,  “that  a  high  duty  encourages  smuggling,  which 
would  be  a  simple  matter  on  America’s  extensive  coast-line, 
and  the  moral  effects  of  which  would  be  appalling.”  Nothing 
escaped  the  observation  and  the  comment  of  our  visitors, 
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from  our  political  institutions  and  moral  character  to  our 
dining-room  etiquette  and  the  gait  of  our  women. 

A  topical  method  of  treatment  was  wisely  chosen  by  the 
author  as  the  best  for  the  purpose  she  sought  to  accomplish. 
The  first  two  chapters  are  of  an  introductory  nature,  giving 
a  general  view  of  the  nature  of  the  land  to  which  the  curious 
English  travelers  came,  setting  forth  the  various  reasons 
which  prompted  either  to  travel  or  to  migration,  and  making 
the  reader  acquainted  with  the  principal  commentaries  and 
their  authors.  The  remaining  chapters  give  the  English 
views  on  our  manners  and  customs,  our  religion,  our  education 
and  literature,  and  other  topics.  Foot-note  references  are 
given  for  all  citations,  in  happy  defiance  of  the  supposed 
popular  prejudice  against  notes  in  works  which  are  intended 
to  be  interesting  as  well  as  valuable.  A  carefully  prepared, 
adequate  index,  further  facilitates  use  of  the  book  for  refer¬ 
ence.  and  writers  concerning  any  phase  of.  early  American 
life  will  do  well  to  consult  the  book  for  its  bibliographical 
references  and  for  its  text.  C.  S.  T. 
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